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Events of the @éleck. 


Turis week may prove to have seen the turn in the 
tide of fortune. The long retreat of the Anglo-French 
Left is at last at an end, and it is now advancing in its 
turn. The German Right,. if it wisely refrained from 
investing Paris, has rashly exposed its own flank by 
attempting to push its great encircling movement too 
far. The attempt to break the French line at the centre 
has not succeeded, and the French are holding their own 
in the East. With the first news of the beginning of 
military success in the West, the signing of a definite 
Treaty of Alliance removes all fear that France can be 
so crushed and intimidated as to desert the Coalition. 
Her spirit has been resolute under misfortune, and it 
will rise with the prospect of victory. There is in Russia 
a firm belief that the Germans are already withdrawing 
some of their forces from France to the Eastern field. 
That is, we think, improbable, But the Russian suc- 
cesses continue. They are rapidly clearing Galicia of 
the broken remnants of the Austrian Second Army. In 
Southern Poland the much larger First Austrian Army 
is retiring, and depends now on succour from Germany, 
which may possibly come too late. Austria is in a 
critical case, and may soon be incapable of delaying the 
Russian advance on Germany. 

* * * 


THE strain of war has hammered the Triple Entente 
into a firmly knit alliance, which will last until peace is 
won. On Saturday, a treaty was concluded at London 
between the representatives of the three Governments, 
which binds them “ not to conclude peace separately dur- 
ing the present war.” This is the answer of France to 
the feelers or overtures which Germany has already made 
to her. The idea of the artless diplomatists of Berlin 





(who seem to show an almost childish ignorance of 
human nature) was to deal France a heavy blow, and 
then to detach her from the Coalition by offering easy 
terms of peace. Several German newspapers have even 
stated that Germany desired to make France her ally, 
thus repeating Bismarck’s wise treatment of Austria. 
The German press, indeed, incessantly repeats that the 
real enemy is not France, but Russia. The idea, in short, 
was not so much to crush France, as to break the Franco- 
Russian alliance. To these tactics this treaty is a 
resonant reply. France has nailed her colors to the mast. 
The second clause of the treaty anticipates, without quite 
parrying, the risk latent in all such partnerships. If 


‘three Powers are bound to make peace only in common, 


one of them might, by putting forward large demands, 
veto peace and prolong the war. This clause requires 
that all three Powers must assent to the terms of peace 
which any of them may put forward. The duration of 
the war will depend in the last resort on the ambitions 
of each Power, and the reciprocal influence of each in 
moderating the demands of the others. 
“= * . 

THE main event in the western field is that the 
German right refrained from the useless adventure of 
attempting the capture of Paris. Paris is no longer the 
military capital, and the real military task is to dispose 
of the armies in the field. The Germans have attempted 
to continue their encircling movement, and swept down 
rapidly, and at first with success, from Senlis, through 
Meaux to Coulommiers and La Ferté-Gaucher—the basin 
of the Marne and its tributaries, the Ourcq, and the 
Morin. To meet this movement, the British force was 
carried rapidly round Paris to the north-east. The 
mobile defence force sallied out, and the result is that 
the Allies have been able to take the German right wing 
on its flank. It is said to be exhausted, and its supplies 
may also be disorganized. It has been driven back- 
wards towards the north-east across the Marne, fighting a 
series of engagements at Sezanne, Montmirail, and to the 
north of the Oureq. The French have taken two 
standards. Sir John French reports that our First Corps 
has buried two hundred dead and taken twelve 
machine guns and some prisoners, while the Second Corps 
has taken three hundred and fifty prisoners and a battery. 
These are small successes, given the scale of this war, but 
the news that the German right has retired twenty-five 
miles in one day leaves no doubt that its prestige has 
been broken, and that the encircling movement has 
failed. 

* * * 

THE real danger to the long French line from Paris 
to Verdun was never from this rash turning movement. 
German pressure is at its maximum on the left centre, 
about Vitry, and here it is probable that the invaders 
are attempting seriously to break the French lines. So 
far, the news from this part of the field amounts to this— 
that the German effort has not succeeded. The news 
from the French right centre and the Argonne district 
is not quite so good. Verdun, moreover, is seriously 
threatened, and the Germans claim that Maubeuge has 
fallen. But, on the other hand, the French defence of 
Nancy is more than successful, and here the defenders 
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have brilliantly taken the offensive. We must not expect 
an early decision of this vast contest, and the losses are 
bound to be heavy. A further summary of the casualties 
sustained by our own force brings the total to 18,729, 
of whom, however, the missing (16,587) include many 
wounded, stragglers, and prisoners. 

* 7 * 

FurtTHER accounts of the Russian victories round 
Lemberg confirm the belief that they were crushing, 
though not yet final. But the Austrian rear-guard is 
delaying the Russian westward march at the fortified 
town of Przemysl. The Russians have taken Czernowitz 
in the south, driving masses of Austrian fugitives into 
Roumania, and their cavalry has already seized the passes 
of the Carpathians. The evacuation of Lemberg by the 
broken Austrian army was hasty, and many t:ains, laden 
with valuable stores, were seized in the station. The 
Russians were probably in superior numbers, but they 
owed their success partly to rapid marching and im- 
petuous dashes, and partly to the skill of General Russky, 
who seems to be at once a magnetic and a scientific com- 
mander. The Austrian regiments had been skilfully 
mixed, so that no body of Slavs or Roumanians should 
* be allowed to acquire any sense of racial cohesion, and 
the result was that these masses of foreign men, under- 
standing nothing of each other’s speech, save the words 
of command, broke under defeat and cannot now be 
rallied. 

* * * 

More exciting by far is now the military position 
in Southern Poland. Here is the main Austrian Army 
of nine or ten corps, numbering perhaps 400,000 men, 
with a stiffening of German troops under Generals 
Auffenberg and Dankl. It advanced gallantly, and 
scored some successes in the region between the Vistula 
and the Bug, while in its-rear at Kielce, a provisional 
government was set up for the united Poland which 
Austria promised to create under one of her Archdukes. 
The exact movements are difficult to follow, but an 
Austrian success in the centre at Zamosc was followed 
by a heavy repulse on the left at Krastnoslav. The 
Russians are now advancing along the whole line from 
Lublin to Chelm, while General Russky’s army or some 
part of it may threaten the Austrians from the rear in 
the south—if indeed it can move rapidly enough over a 
country with few good roads. Meanwhile, however, Ger- 
man reinforcements are hurrying up from Breslau to the 
relief of the Austrian main army. Military opinion in 
Petrograd is sure that these supports must arrive too late, 
but the timing of movements in this rather primitive 
country cannot be easy. 

* * * 

Tue history of the ‘“ four days’ battle,’’ from Sun- 
day, August 23rd to the 27th, is told in a long and 
entrancing, though very restrained, despatch by Sir John 
French, which was published on Thursday. This mag- 
nificent retirement before overwhelmingly superior 
numbers covered a distance, from Mons to La Fére, of 
sixty-three miles in a straight line, so that our men must 
have marched from sixteen to twenty miles a day, fight- 
ing all the time. We learn that our Third Army Corps 
was absent, so that a British force of two corps, with a 
cavalry division, were opposed to no less than five German 
corps. The concentration was completed on Friday 
evening, the 21st, positions were occupied on the Mons 
line on Saturday, and by Sunday afternoon the battle 
had begun. General French confirms the conjecture 
previously made in these columns. The French General 


Staff did not anticipate that the main German masses | 


would be found north of the Meuse. Headquarters had 
told General French that “ little more than one or at most 





” 


two ’’ of the enemy’s corps were in front of the British 
position. By 5 p.m. on Sunday came “a most unex- 
pected message ’’ from General Joffre to the effect that 
three German corps were moving on the British front, 
while a fourth was making a turning movement on its 
left from Tournay. The Germans had, moreover, forced 
the passage of the Sambre near Namur, and the whole 
French (Fifth) army was retiring. 
* * * 

Tue British aeroplanes confirmed the French news, 
and determined General French, after a night of de- 
sultory fighting, to withdraw at daybreak on Monday to 
the line running due east of the fortress of Maubeuge. 
Monday was spent in this retreat, and the enemy was 
held back, now by a demonstration as if to retake an 
abandoned position, and again by mounted attacks from 
General Allenby’s cavalry. The two army corps fought 
and fell back alternately, in order to cover each other's 
retreat, and the second corps, under Sir Horace Smith- 
Dorrien lost heavily. The line of Maubeuge was reached 
at nightfall. Tuesday’s problem was even graver. It 
was to avoid an encircling movement by the Germans on 
the left, designed to hem in the whole British Army 
against the fortress of Maubeuge. A weak commander 
might have yielded to the pressure of the enemy and the 
lure of the fortress, but Sir John French was resolved 
to keep his freedom of movement. His troops were 
exhausted; the French were also retiring, and the 
despatch notes that they could give no support to our 
force. <A fresh British division had, however, arrived 
meanwhile at Le Cateau from the base, and was at once 
hurried under fire. Fighting went on long after dark, 
and terrible losses were inflicted on the enemy before and 
in the town of Landrecies. The cavalry was much 
scattered in the continual delaying actions of this day. 


* * * 

Tue climax to four days of critical fighting and 
skilful retirement came on Wednesday, the 26th. Again 
the much-enduring Second Corps under Smith-Dorrien 
bore the brunt of the attack, and at daybreak the guns 
of no less than four German Corps were in position 
against it. Our First Corps could do nothing to help it, 
and General Sordét, at the head of three French cavalry 
divisions, had refused urgent calls for succour on the 
plea that his horses were exhausted, though his men had 
been in billets for some days. Smith-Dorrien at first 
felt that retreat would be too risky, but by the afternoon 
he had to choose between retreat and ‘‘ complete 
annihilation.’” Our guns and the cavalry covered this 
withdrawal, and the enemy, thanks to their splendid 
work, suffered too heavily to pursue energetically. The 
further retreat on Thursday and Friday was less danger- 
ous, and the French on the British left, under Generals 
Sordét and D’Amade, rendered welcome assistance. The 
despatch concludes with a warm-hearted eulogy of 
General Smith-Dorrien and of the Royal Flying Corps. 
The despatch is a modest soldierly record of terrible 
dangers, surmounted with gallantry, endurance, and 
resource. This four days’ battle of two corps against 
five makes as fine a page as can be found in our military 
history. 

* * * 

LIBERAL policy has made its gifts of concessions and 
reforms to India; she returns them with a splendid 
generosity, massed as armies with their princely staffs of 
volunteers. Two infantry divisions and a _ cavalry 
brigade have sailed already for Europe, and three more 
cavalry brigades, making 70,000 men, will follow at once. 
The Ruling Chiefs have vied with one another in their 
veal to accompany the force. The Rajput veteran, Sir 
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Pertab Singh, will head them, in spite of his seventy 
years, and contingents have been accepted from twelve 
feudatory States. Other princes have poured forth gifts 
of money, horses, camels, and a hospital ship, while the 
Dalai Lama adds a touch of barbaric humor by promising 
a thousand fighting men and the prayers of all his priests. 
There would have been no such response as this if there 
had been many Zaberns in our conquered provinces. 
India hails the chance of seeing her fighting men wel- 
comed in our ranks as brothers in our hour of need. But 
if she has the generosity to forget the question of the 
status of er citizens when they emigrate to our colonies, 
we are the more bound to remember. The Viceroy is 
proposing to negotiate with the Colonies for some limited 
recognition of their rights. It must not be said that 
we have failed to requite a loyalty of which any 
Empire might be proud. 
* a * 

MEANWHILE, the first contingent of Canadian volun- 
teers, which will form a full division, is almost ready to 
sail for Europe. Australia (where the Labor Party has 
just won the General Election) and Newfoundland will 
send contingents. New Zealand has occupied German 
Samoa. In South Africa the Union Government is collect- 
ing forces which will operate against German South-West 
Africa, whence an invading force has already entered 
Bechuanaland, and Botha has told the country that the 
path of duty and honor led to full co-operation with 
Britain. This fine response has inspired the Government 
to issue a message in the Kno’s name to the Dominions. 
After referring to the efforts of the Cabinet for peace, the 
message continues: “ Had I stood aside when, in defiance 
of pledges to which my kingdom was a party, the soil of 
Belgium was violated and her cities laid desolate, when 
the very life of the French nation was threatened with 
extinction, I should have sacrificed my honor, and given 
to destruction the liberties of my Empire and of man- 
kind.”’ 

* 7 * 

THe Government has added another 500,000 men 
to the Army. Mr. Asquith was able to tell 
the House of Commons that this addition would bring 
our army in the field to 1,200,000 men, exclusive of Ter- 
ritorials and the National Reserve, and of the splendid 
contributions promised by India and the Colonies. The 
figures of recruiting show that we are recruiting every day 
as Many men as are normally recruited in a year; some 
430,000 men have enlisted since the date of the first 
appeal. Could there be a more magnificent demonstra- 
tion of the value of the voluntary system? The only 
obstacle to recruiting has been the fear of leav- 
ing wives and children destitute, and the failure 
of the recruiting authorities, working under considerable 
difficulties, to manage the extra business thrown on their 
hands. Sir Ivor Herbert brought this out in a powerful 
and timely speech. Mr. Asquith promised that in future 
men will not be called from their employment before they 
can be trained, that until they can be housed in barracks 
they will be paid three shillings a day to house themselves, 
and that the scale of separation allowances will be revised. 

* * * 

Since Thucydides wrote imaginary orations for the 
statesmen of Athens nothing quite so startling has been 
attempted in this vein of vicarious eloquence as the 
speech of Mr. John Burns, reported by certain German 
historians. It was delivered, we gather, in the Albert 
Hall on August 14th. Mr. Burns in this noble rhetorical 
effort, explained that he left the Cabinet because it had 
betrayed the cause of culture, discoursed with much 
learning on the history of the Napoleonic wars, and 
wound up by predicting in a few telling sentences the 





destruction of our rule in India, the coalition of the 
Moslem peoples against us, and the downfall of the 
British Empire. A more skilful pen might have invented 
a more plausible and characteristic discourse, but this 
clumsy forgery has done some execution in the Turkish 
press, and in Germany it has even been printed by news- 
papers of the high standing of the “ Vossiche’’ and 
“ Frankfiirter Zeitungen.” 
* * * 

We have only to add that this same factory of 
forgeries issues the statement that ‘‘ THe Nation makes 
an attack on the British Government in a long article, 
in which it declares that England has brought about the 
war under a futile pretext, and asserts that Germany 
has never been unfair towards England.’’ We need only 
say in a sentence that no such article, or argument, or 
suggestion, has appeared in Tue Nation. We may 
add that before the opening of a conflict which every 
friend of his country desired to avert, and which in our 
view Sir Edward Grey did his best to avoid, while Ger- 
many did her best to force us into it, we stated that 
we had obligations to Belgium. At that time the state 
of the Belgian question had not been disclosed, and 
Germany’s attitude was unknown to us. 

* * 7. 

Lorp Dersy has written an excellent letter to the 
“Times” on the subject of the treatment of soldiers’ 
wives and dependents. He combats very rightly the 
suggestion that bounties should be paid to recruits. That 
system belongs to the eighteenth century, when men were 
paid a sum down for locking themselves up for life in the 
army. He argues for better provision for soldiers’ wives, 
and he points out the poor organization for making 
provision for the mothers who are dependent on sons who 
become soldiers. We deal with the subject elsewhere, 
but we are glad to note Lord Derby’s powerful appeal. 

* 7 * 

Mr. Lioyp GeorGe’s speech to the representatives 
of the municipal authorities on Tuesday comes with 
a considerable shock to those of us who had been 
applauding Mr. Herbert Samuel’s statesmanlike ex- 
position of the policy the Government meant to 
follow and to encourage during the war. Mr 
Samuel had laid great stress on the importance of 
organizing and stimulating employment, and he pressed 
local authorities to carry out public works that were 
needed. It was pointed out in these columns that 
whereas wars had formerly been made an excuse for 
neglecting domestic reform, our Government had had the 
imagination and good sense to see that the true policy 
was precisely the contrary policy, and that a wise nation 
would go on repairing its house in spite of the hurricane. 
If we hold our hand, unemployment will grow, with 
consequent misery and destitution, and the nation will 
at the same time have done nothing to repair the ravages 
of war. Unfortunately, the policy which is really the 
policy of prudence looks too enterprising and ambitious 
to many local authorities, and consequently they prefer 
the distribution of relief on the C.O.S. principles to 
the improvement of their towns and their schools. ’ 


Stimulating guidance from the centre is essential. 
7 * 


We are very glad to know that the Prime Minister 
is making arrangements to speak at Dublin, Edinburgh, 
and Cardiff. We hope that the Cabinet will remember 
also the urgent claims and the vast importance of the 
North of England. The three chief orators in the 
Government, Mr. Asquith, Mr. Lioyd George, and Mr. 
Churchill, have spoken or are about to speak in London. 
Which of them is going to speak at Newcastle, Leeds, and 
Manchester ! 
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Politics and Affairs. 


INDIA’S GIFT. 


Ir seems to us to be in the true order and significance of 





our national life that the day which brought us Sir 
John French’s soul-moving narrative of the conduct of 
the British Army from the 23rd to the 28th of August 
offered to the Mother Country the spectacle of India’s 
tender of herself to the service of Britain. With Sir John 
French’s despatch before us, we may almost say that two of 
the greatest passages in our military history are the stories 
of retiring battles fought and won against overwhelming 
pursuers. But we call it a still greater thing for Britain to 
have found and opened the path to what we may truly 
call a British Empire, for this adventure is in the true 
line of our political genius. So far as the autonomous 
British States are concerned, the way has long been cleared, 
partly by circumstance, partly by the tardy wisdom of our 
statesmanship, taught by one sharp experience. But 
when we looked at India we always hesitated, and if our 
real approach was that of Plato’s good governor, whose 
interest was in the well-being of the governed, our formal 
attitude resembled that of the conqueror. Seven years 
ago, at Lord Morley’s bidding, we took the right turn- 
ing and forsook the wrong, eschewing the theory 
on which Germany has built her conception of world- 
policy and adopting that on which our real colonial 
development stood. The reply is before us. It is, of 
course, a splendid novelty to show the world hundreds of 
But India’s 
The 


Indian Army moves to Europe not merely with the consent 


Indian Princes in our European battle-line. 


approach is closer, if less spectacular, than this. 


but with the enthusiasticapproval of Indian native states- 
manship of all types, from the most extreme to the most 
moderate, and of every powerful denomination of Indian 
society and religion. Essentially, she sends her con- 
tingent, as Australia and Canada send theirs—and as 
South Africa, by the mouth of the chief Boer General, 
repays Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s statesmanship 
with the loyalty of a Continent—in the garb of a free 
gift. Clive and Hastings brought home no such spoil as 
this. Part of the careful German calculation as to the 
weakness of the Allied Forces rested on a full expectation 
of trouble in India, South Africa, and Ireland. Let 
British men and women ask themselves why it went 
astray and for what this guerdon of Indian loyalty is a 


return. 





“CHILDREN OF THE STATE.” 


“Allons, enfants de la patrie 
Le jour de gloire est arrivé.” 
In the oratory the war has inspired there is one passage 
that will go down to history. The sanctity of treaties, 
the obligations of a great and powerful nation, the spirit 
of instant and resolute answer to challenge, the great 
and moving issues of a war for the defence of free in- 
stitutions, these are noble themes worthy of all the 
eloquence that has been lavished on them in ancient and 
modern times. But until Mr. Bonar Law spoke at the 
Guildhall last Friday every speech that had been made 
could have been made just as well in the days when we 
filled our ships by the press-gang and our armies by the 
methods of the crimp. None of the great leaders of the 
nation had drawn full inspiration from the character of 
the nation he is leading; none of them seemed to 
recognize what kind of a people it is that is sending its 
armies to France and holding the seas by the intrepid 
and unrelaxing vigilance of its fleet. 

The patriots whose march to the rhythm of Rouget 
de Lisle’s great war-song is still the noblest memory in 
history were the only army of the time that could be 
called enfants de la patrie rather than servants of 
kings or emperors or princes. The armies from which 
these enfants de la patrie delivered France took their 
marching orders from monarchs who were chiefly con- 
cerned for their thrones. The freest of the nations that 
threw themselves upon the Revolution treated its common 
people as if they belonged to another race. On the side 
of the Revolution alone were free men tramping to the 
battlefield for the ideas of a people and not for the in- 
terests of a Court or the power of a class. It was from 
this imperishable lyric that Mr. Bonar Law took his 
phrase when he pleaded with the Government to treat 


| our soldiers and sailors as the children of the State. 


This is in some respects the most urgent task of the 
hour. At present we are betraying every principle of 
a democratic society by the way in which we are raising 
and treating our armies. We do not give a living wage 
to the families of the soldier in the field or to the disabled 
soldier or to the dependants of those that are killed. 
If an industry cannot support its workpeople, and they 
are really maintained by subsidies from elsewhere or the 
earnings of other industries, that industry is, in Mr. 
Sidney Webb’s phrase, a “ parasitic industry.’’ The 
State, then, which refuses to maintain those who embark 
on the most dangerous public employment that can be 
found is acting as the worst and meanest kind of em- 
ployer. Take the provision for dependants. The State 
gives 7s. 7d. a week as separation allowance to the wife of 
a soldier, adds to it 3s. 6d. from her husband’s pay, and 
1s. 2d. for each child, adding to it 7d. from her husband’s 
pay. This is what a woman is expected to live on if her 
husband decides to enlist, unless she receives help from 
his employer or a charitable society. A mother who is 
dependent on her son receives nothing at all. What 
happens? These people suddenly find themselves the 
pensioners of private persons, employers or philan- 
thropists, just because their husbands and their sons have 
responded to the summons of their country. In many 
cases employers are paying the wives and families 
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of those of their workmen who enlist a sufficient 
sum to make their total revenue a living wage. 
This is in itself a generous action, but what is to 
be said of the society in which it is done? One 
citizen (A) is engaged in making paper; another citizen 
(B) is engaged in the factory of Citizen A. Citizen B 
enlists, and then, because the State sweats him, Citizen A 
has to subsidize Citizen B’s wife. Could anything be 
more perverse, unjust, or humiliating? Citizen A’s 
business is not making war, but making paper. If he is 
to pay Citizen B for making war a new burden is thrown 
on industry ; it may be that employment will cease and 
hundreds of people be thrown out of work. Citizen B as 
a soldier has no relations with Citizen A; his relations 
are with the State. It is not to oblige Citizen A that he 
risks his life ; it is because he owes that duty to the State. 
The State, then, comes in and says to him: “ No, you 
are not primarily a citizen; you are primarily a hand, 
the servant of another citizen; you must put yourself 
under an obligation to him if you want to serve your 
country. You cannot offer me your life without sacrific- 
ing the freedom of your home as well.” 

Take, again, the fate of the disabled or the fate of 
widows and orphans. A disabled man receives a pension 
from 10s. 6d. to 17s. 6d a week; if a soldier is killed, 
his widow may get a pension of five shillings a week! 
Why should the State treat the men who fights its battles 
worse than it allows an employer to treat his workpeople? 
Under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, the de- 
pendants of the man who is killed are entitled to a sum 
of money that cannot be less than £150, and may be 
£300. The State ought to treat its soldiers on a more 
generous scale than the scale it imposes on employers, 
for it is asking men to leave their ordinary employment 
for dangerous public work. The countryside is not 
placarded with notices saying, ‘‘ The country needs you ; 
please go down the mine, or offer yourself for work 
in the factory or the engine shed.’’ The country is 
asking men to leave their work and prepare to man the 
trenches in France or Belgium in the name of the highest 
obligation that a citizen can recognize: it demands a 
man’s life from him in war, and then flings his widow a 
beggarly pension of five shillings a week, and tells her 
to go and beg at the door of some charitable agency 
for a living. 

Let the Government revise its present arrange- 
ments and system in the light of modern ideas. Let 
us get away from the atmosphere of the times when the 
upper classes thought that the poor were engaged in 
an eternal conspiracy for swindling society, and 
that this conspiracy was the chief danger of the 
State. We do not believe that anybody could read 
without shame the description in the “ Manchester 
Guardian’’ last Tuesday of the treatment of the 
soldiers’ wives who are seeking to be put on the register 
for allowances. “ Although the need for immediate im- 
provement of the machinery was apparent days ago, the 
scene yesterday afternoon outside this office was intolerable 
to anyone who thought of the things which the husbands 
and sons of many of the applicants might soon be endur- 
ing on the battlefield. At half-past three there were 
more than 200 women still seeking admission, and some 





of them had waited patiently in the hot sun for four 
or five hours without food or refreshment. They sat on 
scaffold planks, many of them huddling babies, and one 
heard on all hands complaints of headache and wistful 
longings for cups of tea. At intervals a group of a dozen 
or so was marshalled by a policeman into a dimly lighted 
basement office, where the women had to stand until their 
cases could be dealt with by the harassed officials, who 
were doing their utmost to cope with the rush of work. 
One woman had travelled from Middleton for the third 
day, and she was still waiting her turn at half-past four.’’ 

Let a man think of what our soldiers have done in 
France during the last two weeks, and our sailors in the 
North Sea, of all the honor that they have brought to 
the name of their country by their heroism and their 
humanity; let him read those despatches at which 
every British pulse beats fast, and then picture the wives 
of these men, waiting in a long and weary line for the 
pittance on which they have to live. We do not envy 
the man, in Mr. Asquith’s phrase, whose blood does not 
boil at that spectacle. 

The whole system of charity must go. It is infamous 
that the wives of these men should have to ask help from 
the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Families Association or from 
anybody else. If these men are heroes when they are 
facing the German legions or when they are picking the 
German sailors out of the sea under a heavy gun fire, 
let their wives be treated as heroines, not as mendicants 
or paupers. And this mischievous system of paying 
people less than enough to live on, and telling them that 
their employers and their rich neighbors will keep them 
out of the workhouse, is demoralizing the whole field 
of public enterprise. Every soldier’s family ought to 
have at the very least a pound a week from the State, 
that pound ought to be paid at convenient centres, and 
not as at present, at great distances from their homes, 
and the Prince of Wales’s Fund and other funds that 
are being raised should not be used for supplementing 
the parsimony of the Government, but for the pur- 
poses for which they are needed. 

We make a strong appeal to the Government to 
rescue the nation from what is at once a very bitter dis- 
grace and a great obstacle to recruiting. The temper of 
the people is admirable. We are not the nation that 
went into the Boer War boasting and vainglorious. There 
is everywhere a spirit of resolution and dignity, a deter- 
mination to make all the sacrifices that are needed in a 
great struggle. Let the Government for its part show a 
little imagination. The ‘“ Morning Post ’’ recalls in an 
admirable article the great speech in which Pericles 
promised the citizens who fell in battle that the State 
would educate and maintain their children. Mr. Lloyd 
George is to speak next week. Let him tell the nation 
that the men and women who are making its name 
glorious by their courage and their self-sacrifice are not 
to be treated in this obsolete and hateful spirit; that 
they are not to be left to the chance charity of philan- 
thropists or employers, and that the State, which is eager 
enough to fly the noble flag of democracy, is going to 
accept the obligations that attach to the simplest con- 
ception of a democratic civilization. Mr. Bonar Law 
has asked that our soldiers and sailors should be treated 
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as children of the State. What kind of Government is it 
that can refuse so clear a duty and so peremptory an 
appeal to its sense of honor, of justice, and of self- 
respect ? 





THE COVENANT OF THE ALLIES. 


Tue British, Russian, and French agreement, under 
which these Powers bind themselves to conclude peace 
in common and to eschew all separate arrangements, is the 
political answer of the Allies to the military problems of 
It consists, be it noted, of two articles. The 
first binds each Government not to conclude peace apart 
from the others; the second records the common pro- 
mise of the Powers only to demand those conditions of 
peace on which each Ally has previously agreed with its 
two brethren. 


the war. 


Such an engagement has an obvious and 
primary end both of honor and of policy. France and 
Belgium cannot be deserted in the hour of their peril. They 
must be assured that the ultimately invincible forces of the 
Allies are at their disposal to the end, and for the full 
reconstitution of their national life and independence. 
Neither Britain nor Russia can see a stunned and humili- 
ated France drop into the German system, thus 
losing to Europe the most precious and individual of 
her national treasures, and sterilizing the most heroic 
modern effort of one of the smallest of her peoples. 

We shall state at once the objections to this 
procedure, coupled with the remark that we do not con- 
sider them valid. It will be said that such a document 
binds the more moderate of the allied nations to 
the extreme proposals of the most aggressive member 
of the group, and that Britain may, in the event of 
victory for the Allies, be committed to a scheme of dis- 
memberment and dislocation which will change the face 
of the Continent from Alsace to Constantinople. There 
is one sense in which all good men and women 
ardently desire a new Europe, and there is another 
in which, through the possible disappearance of 
Austria as a Great Power, it may become inevitable. 
Let us be quite frank. We are engaged if a 
mighty conflict, defeat in which spells disaster for 
our country, irreparable political ruin for France, and 
the wiping out of Belgium. These evils our intervention, 
with Russia, averts. Equally should it safeguard a wild 
and cynical redistribution of land and power in Central 
and Eastern Europe. It is not, we think, necessary to 
assume that Russia will suddenly avert her eyes from 
the East to the West, or 
method of assimilation by 
territory. 


abandon her usual 
rather than by 
Part of the legitimate prizes of war has 
already fallen to her lot. The Austrian claim to 
dispute her hegemony of the Near East has perished 
with the fall of Lemberg, and she has nothing to gain 
by opening a stubborn feud with Germany over the 
annexation of East Prussia. 

But supposing, for the sake of argument, that 
Russia’s deep aversion for the German spirit, and 
her fears of German naval power in the Baltic, 
should drive her on to a sweeping demand for a 
great transfer of seaboard from Kiel to Kénigsberg. 
It is enough to say that France and Britain would 


race 





have no concern in such a policy. Their objects are 
definite, and, if self-preserving, in no sense grossly 
egoistic. France, we believe, will be content with the 
restoration of the provinces which German militarism, 
but not the most sagacious German policy, 
tore from her in 1870. What do we desire? 
We desire some good, ideal objects, unspoiled by any 
design of conquest, or any policy which goes beyond our 
own rescue, and the world’s rescue, from an instant re- 
sumption of the armed peace. We shall further demand 
heavy reparation to Belgium for her pitiless devasta- 
But 


a conclusive and 


tion. what we aim at we seek through 


in’ the field. 
If the German military machine can be crushed, 


shattering victory 


crushed it must be. Nor can we imagine Europe settling 
down into peace and industry without an international 
policy on armaments, in which Germany will be called on, 
as a member of the European comity, to take her full 
share. But we cannot and would not stamp out a people, 
which is a living soul. If we and our Allies were vic- 
torious, we would not force on the closely knit fabric of 
German unity a constitution which she would repel 
at the hands of a conqueror, or a violent severance 
of national ties calculated to destroy her Radical-Socialist 
parties, restore the fallen idol of military power, and 
kindle in all Germany, North and South, the spirit 
of brooding revenge in which France has nursed her 
wrath for forty-four When the 
military machine has been thoroughly broken down, 
it is for Germany to exorcise its spirit. Her 
true avengers must arise from the bones with which 
the Kaiser has strewn the plains of France and Belgium. 
Let us at least learn that lesson from the Napoleonic wars, 
and from almost every succeeding strife of nations save 


years. Prussian 


the two in which the settlements were designedly or 
forcedly moderate—the Crimean War and the Austro- 
Prussian War. 

Is it not plain, therefore, that we were right 
to sign the Covenant of the Allies so as thereby 
to assure full play to the fairest, the least pas- 
sionate, spirit in European politics? We need 
hardly argue the gross meanness of standing out 
in such an hour; its impolicy is obvious when we re- 
member that the second article of the agreement enables 
us to discuss and control, with our two Allies, every line 
of the first draft of the Treaty of Peace before it appears 
asa document. How can we control it? We can answer 
that question best by imagining the contrast between a 
war waged with the undivided spirit and force of the 
British nation and her colonics and dependencies, and a 
conflict from which those vital elements had disappeared. 
It is always possible to argue, and only too easy to fear, 
that the hell-brew of passions, racial and national, which 
war stimulates, will merely boil over as the time 
approaches for the conclusion of a most difficult peace. 
We will not be too sanguine; but we remember that one 
of the worst, the most reactionary, Englands that the 
world ever knew, did strongly endeavor, at the close of 
the Napoleonic wars, to abolish the slave trade, and that 
another great war, fought by the same race, completed 
that memorable emancipation. Here our responsibility is 
tremendous; for unequivocally in the eyes both of 
America—a powerful and as yet half-disclosed factor in 
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this struggle—and of the smaller States of the world | authorized by commanders and sanctioned from head- 


our intervention is looked to as a moral, liberating, 
ameliorating factor. and believe this 
conflict to be a war of ideas, a fight to assure, in the 
language of the King’s message to the Indian Empire, 
the “continuity of civilization,” we must repel the 
besetting danger of a war of savage and profitless loot, to 
be followed by a second war to regain or re-distribute the 
stolen spoil. And if we hold firmly to that view, 
and reject the counter-policy of handing over bits of 
true nationalities to alien emperors, or alien associates of 
emperors, we may yet reap for Europe solid gain for the 
three causes to which we hold with our best heart and 
mind—peace, freedom, and democracy. Faith and 
prudence equally bind us to stand in with our Allies: 
not less, but even more, in peace than in war. Equally, 
too, do they lay on us the task of administering balm to the 
tortured patient, in place of fresh poison for her wounds. 


If we call 





THE METHOD OF TERROR. 


WHEN we first read of German “ atrocities ’’ most of us 
shrugged our shoulders and said to ourselves that here 


was the familiar old thing again. In all warfare the 


physical combat is regularly accompanied by a secondary 
campaign of vilification in each country, and a normal 
part of this vilification consists in the hasty acceptance, 
repetition, and exaggeration of every possible rumor to 
the discredit of an enemy. The German press got in a 
good blow at a very early stage by arresting and executing, 


on paper, a French doctor charged with putting microbes | 


in the water. We have no doubt even now that a 
good percentage of the worst charges against the Germans 
are no better authenticated than this. But as to some 
exceedingly grave allegations it is no longer possible to 
maintain the same attitude. The Germans themselves 
In reply to a string of the most 
serious accusations by the Belgian Government they set 
forth an apologia which took the trouble to deny nothing, 
but simply explained that, owing to their position in a 
hostile country, certain examples were necessary which, by 
their “ terribleness,’’ would secure their safety once and 
for good. This manifesto places such acts as the destruction 
of Louvain and Dinant, and the wholesale shooting of 
innocent non-combatants, on a different plane from those 
severities of ordinary warfare which pass the boundaries of 
the permissible and are known as atrocities. This 
appalling statement the Kaiser endorses in a telegram 
to President Wilson, in which he describes these acts 
as “unavoidable’’ retorts to the defence of their 
homes by Belgian civilians. 


have made it impossible. 


Atrocities, of course, occur in all wars. Fear, excite- 
ment, and the battle-passion account for them in 
various proportions, and there will not be a million men 
gathered together without a certain number of individuals 
among them capable, under these influences, of acting like 
fiends. A very few real acts of horror perpetrated by a 
handful of men are quite adequate backing for the stories 
of outrage and massacre, and to such stories little credence 
should be attached unless they can be thoroughly sifted 
by impartial authority, a condition scarcely to be realized 


in war-time. In quite a different category are acts 








quarters. As to these the admitted rules of international 
law are hard enough. True, they are supposed to protect 
the non-combatants, and in theory the difference between 
modern and ancient or medieval warfare is that no one 
except the actual combatant is now supposed to be 
injured. The ordinary inhabitant is not to be slain or 
enslaved or robbed. But even in theory this immunity 
is subject to one condition. Practically anything is held 
allowable which is necessary to the safety of the army 
and ultimate success in war. Hence, in South Africa, 
for example, it was deemed permissible to lay waste the 
entire country, concentrating the non-combatants in 
enclosed camps, because there was no method of bringing 
the war to an end except that of depriving the enemy of 
all supplies. 

Of all dangers and difficulties in a hostile country, 
insistent is that 
Custom has 
always recognized a right of savage reprisal—the burning 


however, the most obvious and 


of attack by the non-military population. 


of a house and possibly even of a village from which 
troops were fired on. But 1870 the 
Germans were marked for the severity with which 
they interpreted this the present 
war they have outdone anything recorded of a 
civilized nation in modern times. We do not forget 
that there were some terrible sacks in the Peninsular 
War, but these were the work of a frenzied soldiery. 


even in 


rule, and in 


The destruction of Louvain and Dinant was done on 
principle. If every word of the German defence of the 
burning of Louvain were true, it would not excuse the 
destruction of one of the treasures of civilization or the 
massacre of men who had themselves no part in the firing 
on German soldiers. It is a horror which will live in 
history like the sack of Magdeburg or the “‘ Spanish 
fury’”’ at Antwerp. It will stand out as the complete 
and perfect expression of a theory of government, of 
conduct, and of life. It is the supreme example and 


pattern of the doctrine of super-morality, to which the 


” 


disregard of Belgian neutrality was but a faint, and so 
to say, impersonal prelude. The German, individually 
a kind and rather sentimental being, has been indoctrin- 
ated by a long succession of teachers and rulers from Hegel 
to Treitschke, from Treitschke to the last leader in the 
‘‘ Cologne Gazette,’’ with the belief that the will of the 
German State, as embodied in the Prussian ruling caste, 
is a kind of divine being for whom the German lives, to 
whom he owes unlimited obedience, apart from whom he 
recognizes no human right. There are other States which 
may similarly be gods to their people, but the German 
State god recks not of them. So did the servant of 
Yahveh admit that Chemosh gave Moab his land, and 
might well enough be served by a Moabite, but neither 
Chemosh nor the individual Moabite had any right or 
title to consideration as against Yahveh. 

‘In the name of this State-Moloch all 
are sanctified. What stands in its way must go 


things 


down. 
place 


The steam-roller shall go over it, and its 
shall know it no The individual 
German is sacrificed to it no less ruthlessly; shock 
tactics, the limitless waste of individual life, is just 
its military expression. Even the paternal kindliness of 


more. 
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Moloch in peace is but another face of the same thing, 
for its ultimate object is to breed up and foster the 


individual, not for himself, nor for God, nor 
for humanity, but to add a unit to the sum 
of the forces at the disposal of the State for the 
advancement of its glory and the extension of its 
dominions. This, in brief, is the dehumanized, 
demoralized version of life which has so profoundly in- 
fluenced the thought of the modern world, and which is 
now brought to the test of war. The battle, be its origin 
what it may, is now at issue between the idea of humanity 
the intelligent responsible individual, of national right 
and international obligation on the one side, and that of 
the State-machine deity on the other. It is said that no 
theory can make men good, but it is proved that a theory 
can make them bad, and it is that theory which—so far 
true to itself—has appealed to the arbitrament of war. 





THE MOBILIZATION OF STATE FINANCE. 


ULTIMATE success in a protracted war depends, as Mr. 
George so clearly realizes, as much upon the strength 
of the financial resources of a country as upon the 
valor of her army in the field. The huge expenses of 
modern warfare, therefore, demand that every possible 
endeavor should be made to maintain at its highest 
level the wealth-producing and the borrowing powers 
of the nation. The subscription of the great loans that 
will be needed to finance the war will make heavy 
demands upon the same funds which will have to meet 
the enhanced taxation. This war-strain can only be 
met by the most careful and courageous policy for the 
conservation of our industry. Apart, therefore, from 
all provisions, urgent as they are, for the maintenance 
of social order and the prevention of unemployment and 
destitution, Government plans for the stimulation and 
support of industry and commerce are of paramount 
importance. The paralysis of the financial system which 
ensued upon the outbreak of war was not adequately 
remedied by the moratorium and the assistance rendered 
to the banks. The supply of public credit, pumped 
into the joint stock banks for the purpose of inducing 
them to discount and accept bills, and to furnish credit 
to traders, was in too many caseskept by them in a narrow 
spirit of self-preservation to buttress up the immediate 
stability of their individual resources. Last week it was 
necessary for the Government to announce a supplemen- 
tary policy for the support of the accepting houses, so as 
not only to enable them to meet their pre-moratorium 
bills, but to stimulate them to re-establish the system of 
international exchange. Though it is the joint stock 
banks that are to find the money to meet the new bills of 
exchange, this undertaking, we understand, rests in the 
last resort upon a guarantee of Government credit. 
Whether these measures will in themselves suffice to re- 
establish the import trade of the country by restoring the 
machinery of payment may, perhaps, be doubted, but 
they are steps towards that restoration. It will probably 
be necessary to apply the same remedy of a State 
guarantee of credit at other points in our financial and 
commercial system. Many important British firms 





remain impotent so long as they cannot realize the | the paramount duty of the Government towards industry 





foreign monies due to them. We understand that the 
Treasury has under its consideration a proposal to collect 
the monies due by British firms to Continental firms, not 
at present payable, and to utilize such funds temporarily 
in order to finance other British firms to which foreign 
payments are due which cannot be collected. Further 
State assistance would doubtless have to be rendered to 
relieve the whole burden of indebtedness from which busi- 
nesses with large sums owing from enemy countries are 
suffering. 

But it is also likely that special measures will be re- 
quired to stimulate our manufacturing and export trades. 
Lancashire trade, for example, appears to be crippled at 
both ends, by the high freights and war insurances which 
so raise the price of the raw material as to yield 
no margin of profitable trade, and by the inability to 
market her products on terms permitting her to make 
the usual cash or short credit payments to manufacturers 
and merchants. Such difficulties, applicable also to many 
other trades engaged in foreign trade, can only be met by 
bold measures of State credit. Freight charges of ships 
registered under our flag must be placed under regula- 
tion, and the whole excess of war insurance over the 
normal peace rates should become a public charge. In 
order to stimulate the export trade, the Government ought 
to be prepared to guarantee bank advances upon pro- 
perly approved bills of lading, thus furnishing the neces- 
sary supply of cash to exporting and manufacturing firms 
to enable them to continue working for the foreign 
markets. In the case of the cotton manufacture, the 
great bulk of whose foreign trade lies with countries out- 
side Europe, there seems no reason why such a policy, 
carefully applied, should not go far to meet the emer- 
gency and to maintain output and employment. 

There will be, however, many trades which cannot 
thus be reset upon a normal footing, trades largely 
dependent upon the Continent for some raw material, 
some patent process, or for a market for their product. 
The case of aniline dyes is one which is much in the 
public eye. Cyanide of potassium, an essential material 
in South African gold mining, is another instance. It 
is necessary that we should have these articles, and public 
enterprise must stimulate their manufacture in this 
country. The same argument applies to many other 
articles, such as medicines, in which the science of 
If British industries, into 
which these or other articles enter as ingredients, 
are to be it will be necessary arti- 
ficially to supply their needs by thus substituting 
British for German goods. The peril that after the war 
such improvised trades may become urgent applicants 
for a protective policy, may be readily admitted. But 
grave as this risk may be, we cannot in the present 
juncture refuse any step calculated to safeguard the cur- 
rent stability of trade and of employment. The violent 
dislocation of commercial relations in the world ensuant 
on war, will compel us to adopt many hazardous 
expedients indefensible in the light of ordinary economic 
theory. We are obliged to set aside all normal con- 
sideration of what the State ought and ought not to do. 
Amid the life and death struggle in which we are engaged, 


Germany has specialized. 


maintained, 
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is to maintain the volume of trade and employment so far 
as possible intact. 

For this purpose they must help with the 
necessary credit those trades which under such 
stimulus are capable of taking care of themselves. There 
will, however, be many which must suffer grave disloca- 
tion and unemployment. No extension of unemployed 
insurance will be adequate to meet their case. The cry 
for relief works upon a large scale is already being raised. 
It will, no doubt, be necessary for public bodies to meet 
the emergency by a large extension of public employ- 
ment. But this need not partake of the degrading 
character usually attached to the term “ relief.’’ We 
deprecate the words of warning addressed by Mr. George 
against the borrowing proposals of municipalities. This 
is a time when they should be encouraged freely to use 
their borrowing powers in order to undertake housing and 
other sound schemes of public utility. For thus and thus 
alone can the general volume of national employment be 
supported by methods which are useful in their results 
It is true that such 
borrowing in a sense competes with the war-loans. But 


and salutary in their methods. 


this competition is not of such a character as to weaken 
the public finances available for the war. So far as the 
public works, financed by such municipal borrowing, are 
works of utility, they strengthen the assets of the nation 
and replace the fund of credit by which they were financed. 
Moreover, if, as is reasonable to hold, they considerably 
reduce the waste of unemployment, they thereby relieve 
the State from the necessity of dealing with the misery 
and disorder of starving populations, a source of weak- 
ness and inefficiency which would help to sap our powers 
of national defence in the hour of extremity. 





THE WAR ON LAND. 


A wEEK ago the people of Paris were expecting a siege. 
It is a very different prospect which opens before us 
to-day. The tide of battle is rolling back to the north 
and the east. The north-west of France, across which 
the outer waves of the German inundation had swept, is 
no longer submerged. While we are reading with fresh 
emotions the restrained but moving story of Sir John 
French’s magnificent retreat, the telegraph bids us con- 
ceive this tireless British army marching northward 
again, following the enemy which had pressed and harried 
it, counting the German dead and making German 
prisoners as it advances. The turn of fortune is so sudden 
and dramatic that we must beware of exaggeration. We 
must guess, as cautiously as we can, and perhaps we shall 
reach the truth about this new situation by remembering 
that it has political as well as military factors. 

The German idea was to deal a smashing blow at 
France in the hope of detaching her from the Coalition. 
The current judgment of German designs rather disguises 
the subtlety of German calculations. We talk of German 
plans to crush and annihilate France. In point of fact 
it is clear from the tone of the German press that what 
German statesmanship hoped for was rather to put France 
out of action as a member of the Triple Entente. There 
were “easy terms’”’ waiting for her, and she was to be 
treated so leniently that she would ultimately become 
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what Austria became after her defeat in 1866, the 
ally, perhaps the satellite, of Germany. What was 
to be broken was not France, but the Franco- 
Russian alliance. The real enemy was Russia, or 
as German Socialists and Radicals, with a quaint 
hypocrisy put it, it was “Tsarism.’”’ Germany 
is fighting not to destroy France, but to alter the world’s 
The first effort 
to detach France has probably been made already. It 
has signally failed. The French have answered it, both 
by the treaty of alliance concluded in London last Satur- 
day and by the withdrawal of the Government to 
Bordeaux. Germany miscalculated the human factor, 


as her diplomacy has done throughout this whole chapter 


balance of power in her own favor. 


of history. The military consequences for her are 
It would now avail her little to take Paris. 


Save for the moral effect upon neutrals and on her own 


serious. 


brave but probably wearied armies, the fall of Paris 
would have meant in principle no more than the fall 
of Lille. It would not have stopped the campaign in 
the West, nor destroyed the patriotic resistance of 
France, nor broken the coalition. We anticipated last 
week that the Germans would not “‘ at this stage waste 
their resources by sitting down in earnest before Paris.”’ 
That anticipation was too modest. They have not even 
attempted to mask or contain Paris. 

What has happened, in fact, is that the German 
Right Wing, to which the hardest fighting and the most 
exacting movements have been assigned from the first, 


has ‘ 


‘neglected’ Paris, and attempted to continue its 
wide turning movement. It is trying to carry out this 
maneuvre no longer, as may have been the case at first, 
to reach and capture Paris. That goal is no longer of 
the first importance. France cannot be intimidated by 
the fall of Paris. The turning movement must now be 
executed with the object of destroying the French armies 
in the field. These armies may well have seemed, at the 
end of last week, a prey by no means remote. They had 
given, to put it mildly, no arresting proof of efficiency. 
The French Intelligence Department has been at 
fault. The defensive lines which ought to have been 
ready, were apparently not prepared, and _ were 
very weakly held. All the northern fortresses, save 
Maubeuge, went down with little or no resistance. Even 
at Rheims there was no prolonged stand. Material in 
great quantities had been abandoned. Some generals 
are in disgrace, and the men must have been somewhat 
discouraged by their rapid withdrawals. The French 
line, when the week began, stretched in a long are from 
Paris to Verdun. The chain of the forts from Verdun to 
Toul and Nancy secured it on the East, but Verdun and 
Nancy were both of them threatened. 

The worst aspect of the position was that 
the German centre had rushed southwards through 
Rheims and Chialons to Vitry. It had crossed 
the Marne, and of course cut and _ partly 
occupied the great trunk railway line from Nancy to 
Paris. The arc of this long French line was beginning to 
bulge dangerously at the centre. The Germans may have 
hoped to attain two results speedily. The first and per- 
haps the more important was to break the French line at its 
centre, and so to isolate the eastern fortresses (already 
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deprived of the railway to Paris.) If that could have been 
achieved, the eastern armies of France, based now solely 
on the chain of forts, could have been assailed both from 
East and West, and a direct road opened into France 
from the East. The other possibility was that a turning 
movement by the German Right Wing to the south- 
east might roll up the French Left, and isolate Paris. 
Of this latter movement we have the fuller information, 
partly because the British Force was involved in it. It 
starts about Senlis, thirty-miles north-east of Paris, 
where the British cavalry is said to have been repulsed. 
It sweeps down across the Ourcq (a tributary of the 
Marne), the Marne itself, and the Morin (another tribu- 
tary), through Meaux and Coulommiers to La Ferté- 
The threat at the first effort 
prosperous; but, in attempting to 


Gaucher. seems 
encircle the 
their 


The mobile defence force from Paris sallies 


French, the Germans themselves expose 
own flank. 
out. The British Force is no longer left as it was in 
the four days’ battle between Mons and Cambrai, isolated 
The Sixth and probably the Seventh 


The result is not 


and unsupported. 
French Army co-operate with it. 
merely the failure of the German effort to encircle. It 
is apparently nothing less than the crumpling up of the 
German Right. 


and the Morin the result is the same. 


In the valleys of the Ourcq, the Marne, 
The Germans 
are driven steadily back to the north-east, and across 
The 


slowly from Vitry, and if this movement is continued, 


the Marne. French centre meanwhile advances 
the whole French line will presently be advancing across 
the plains of Champagne, and along the heights of the 
Argonne, with the prospect of recovering the defensible 
lines of Rheims, of relieving the pressure on Verdun, 
and opening once more the indispensable Paris-Nancy 
railway line. It may well be true that the German Right 
is exhausted, and that the réle assigned to it has exceeded 
But from the German 
centre we must expect an obstinate resistance. The long 
line of battle will probably sway backward and forward 
for many a day before we can say that the Germans have 
definitely failed in their plan of breaking the French 
centre. 


the limits of human endurance. 


If the interpretation of the war news from one field 
of the campaign requires some practice of divination, 
an attempt to co-ordinate the vast movements of the 
Has 
the Russian pressure begun seriously to affect the cam- 
paign in the West? The Russians are sure that it has 
done so. They tell us that the Germans had to begin 
with a preponderance of no less than seven corps against 
the Allies in the West. They are equally sure that 
some of these corps have already been 
ferred to the Eastern frontier. It may be s0, 
but it is hard to reconcile this Russian belief with the 
known fact that fresh bodies of men, 60,000 troops of 
all arms in one case, and a naval column in another, 
have passed through Belgium on the way to the front. 
It is also said that most of the German troops occupying 
the lines of communications in Northern France, at Lille, 
Amiens, and Arras, have been withdrawn, presumably to 
strengthen the German right. This probably means that 
Germany still feels that she needs every available man 


whole Continental field is still more speculative. 


trans- 
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in France. The only other thing which it could at all 


probably mean (if we exclude, 
romantic theory of a Russian landing in France), 
would be that the fall of some of the Maubeuge forts 
had given the Germans full possession of the Meuse rail- 
way, and made them therefore less determined to hold 


as we must, the 


their outer lines of communication. On the whole, we in- 
cline to think that Germany cannot yet begin to withdraw 
her forces from France. .If we had decisive evidence 
that she was doing this, we should conclude that she had 
already begun to act with defence as her main thought. 
The news from the eastern front is none the less encour- 
aging. So far as we know, the Germans have not been 
strong enough in East Prussia to reap the fruits of their 
victory near Osterrode. 
Lemberg may not be yet quite so complete as some 
observers have supposed. The Austrian Second Army is 
still making a stand in Galicia itself (at Rawa Russka 
and Grodek). While they can do this, we must not 
assume that the position of their First Army in Southern 
Poland is utterly untenable, though it is undoubtedly 
precarious. 


The Russian victories round 


Everything promises well in this quarter, 
may echo the Russian hope that the 
German reinforcements from Breslau will arrive too 
late to But 
this stage that we are near the beginning of a serious 
The 
Russians have brought up their numbers far more 
promptly than most of us thought likely, and have 
shown, round Lemberg at least, a military efficiency 
But 
if we measure distances, the 
Germans need feel no mortal anxiety about Berlin. The 
time factor must tell in the end, but in the meanwhile 
the western armies must bear the weight of the German 
masses alone. They are bracing their shoulders to the 
load this week under the stimulus of brightening fortunes 
and beckoning victories. 


and we 


save the Austrians. to dream at 


Russian march on Berlin is, we think, premature: 


which must have surprised their German critics. 
for about a month, 





THE TWO WAYS.* 


Ir is manifest, after the experiences of the last fifty 
years, that it is impossible for a pacific and a militant 
civilization to exist side by side in the same world. Does 
it follow that the militant must necessarily overcome and 
destroy the other, and, if not, what are the conditions 
under which a pacific civilization may hope to destroy 
its antagonist without the complete loss of its own 
character in the process? 

By a militant civilization I mean a social system 
possessing letters, educating most or all of its citizens, 
and organized primarily with a view to warfare; and 
by a pacific civilization I mean one at much the same 
level of education and apparatus in which the lives of 
the great majority of the citizens have no relation, or 
only a reluctant minimum of relationship, to military 
necessities. The type of the former is, of course, 
Germany; of the latter, China and the United States 
of America. Each has its peculiar virtues and necessities. 





* Copyright, 1914, by the “ New York World.” 
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The general experience of history has been that the 
militant State overcomes, overruns, and destroys the 
other; or, as an alternative, forces it into a defensive 
or competitive militarism. That has been the threat and 
effect of the modern German State upon Europe. Subjuga- 
tion and ignominy, such as the Manchus inflicted upon 
China and Islam on the Eastern Empire; or militarization, 
such as would happen to the United States if Canada 
suddenly took to armaments and universal service. 
These seem to be the alternative fates of the pacific 
State. The problem of the world at the present time is 
whether a pacific State or pacifically-minded States can 
be so organized as not only to beat, but to disarm and 
keep permanently harmless, a State that has once 
marched, without themselves becoming militant. A 
hundred years ago Europe failed to do this with France ; 
the evil thing was stamped out in Paris only to rise again 
in Berlin. If it is stamped out in Berlin, will it rise 
again in London or Paris or St. Petersburg or Belgrade? 
Or can a system essentially pacific take arms, and still 
hope to put them aside? 

The virtues and advantages of militarism are simple 
and manifest. Compared with pacifism, it is like a 
clenched fist to an extended hand. It marches upon base 
universal instincts, upon the gregarious instinct that 
extends egotism to whatever is national and fierce hatred 
to whatever is strange, upon the combative anger into 
which contradiction or perplexity so readily explode. 
Its crude and easily understandable morality is closer to 
the ground than the tolerations and delicacies of 
Liberalism ; it is not so easily corrupted. Its vices, of 
cruelty, brutality, intolerance, do not destroy it. If it 
forgets itself, it can be recalled by a flag, by a band. 
It does not demand a constant participation of the will ; 
you enlist, you vote for conscription ; the machine does 
the rest. This is a thing that seems to be very rarely 
understood that when a man makes his choice in this 
matter, when he decides to be anti-militarist, he does 
not escape from an urgent and exacting thing to a free 
and simple and easy thing, but rather the contrary ; he 
abandons something vulgar, instinctive, and easy, and 
takes up something which is artificial, elaborate, difficult. 
The ways of peace are thorny and intricate paths. A 
pacific civilization is more perplexing to organize, to keep 
orderly and united ; it is not only far more liable to attack 
from without, but to morbid and destructive develop- 
ments within ; it makes a far greater demand from those 
who livein it for service and devotion, because that devotion 
has to be intelligent and meticulous devotion, than the 
noisy, obvious kill-and-damage loyalty of the War State. 

The superstition of natural virtue has been the curse 
of Liberalism for a century and ahalf. It is the greatest 
disservice Rousseauism did the world that it interpreted 
social relations sentimentally and falsely, and gave 
Liberalism a bias from this now universally evident truth, 
that a warless state needs to be far more delicately, 
intimately, and truthfully organized than any prospective 
belligerent need be. And this has to be done without 
the aid of authority, without the condign discipline of 
military law, without the convenient falsehoods of kingly 
leadership, without indeed any falsehood, with the free 
enthusiastic participation of multitudes of understanding 









men. True pacificism is indeed the absolute opposite of 
that sort of humanitarian laziness, that mere tiresome 
dissent from organization, that sentimental anarchism 
which too often passes for devotion to those rare achieve- 
ments, freedom and peace. 

All States hitherto have come to an end, but the 
pacific States come to the most prolonged and painful 
and elaborately shameful ends. Militant States are 
usually killed in war, but ailing pacific States rot and 
rot; the latter die, as it were, of cancers and parasites 
and arterial stiffening, while the former fall by the 
sword. The militant State has usually a healthier body 
than the pacific State, but it tends inevitably to 
monarchy, and dies at last through the failure of its 
head. The Romans conquered all the world, and 
perished scandalously in the Senate and the palaces of the 
Cesars. 

Now, hitherto the peculiar manifest weaknesses of 
the liberal, the democratic, the pacific State have repelled 
great numbers of energetic and generous spirits who 
would otherwise have served it. How many Americans, 
wearied by an atmosphere of scandalous -business unfair- 
ness, noisy and mischievous newspapers, and social con- 
fusion, have not turned at times with a certain envy to 
the smooth-working silent German State machine, and 
longed to exchange many evils for a condition of things 
in which only the whole is evil? There is no disputing 
the superior emotional and pictorial appeal of strong men 
armed and embattled over able men who are merely busy. 
It needs a finely developed intelligence to see that 
Professor William James was a very much greater man, 
and in reality a more effective man, than the present 
Emperor William. 

Nevertheless it is possible to believe that in the end 
the pacific State will outlive and eliminate the militant 
States of the world, that America, for example, may still 
contrive to escape either humiliation and conquest or 
militarization ; that China may desire a method of salva- 
tion from attack that will not revolutionize the pro- 
foundly pacific tradition of her culture; that Russia and 
France and Britain and India may become pacific with 
impunity ; that it may be possible to disarm and revolu- 
tionize the existing militant States. But to do that they 
cannot possibly remain individualistic and economically 
chaotic. The militant States are highly organized for 
war; the pacific States can only triumph by still more 
deliberately and thoroughly organizing themselves for 
peace. Without flags and drum taps, they have to main- 
tain a sense of community, a common purpose and wel- 
fare, a power and intelligence necessary to watch, over- 
come, arrest, and render hopeless all those recrudescences 
of militarism that will threaten the peace of the world. 
Because no pacific State has ever gone nor ever will go 
completely disarmed. Man is the creature of struggle 
and the sword, we seek to escape the obsession and not 
the essential. 

Our hope lies in an apparent paradox. It is now 
possible to make a pacific State more formidable-for war 
than a militant one. Machines can be made more deadly 
than crowds of men. And the stringent disciplines and 
pre-occupations of militarism cripple invention. It is 
with the aeroplane and ironclad that America invented, 
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with the big-scale handling of steel that England began, 
and the submarines and navigables of France that Ger- 
many is armed. A system of pacific States may so 
control and watch the manufacture of explosives and 
weapons in the world, may keep so clear and bright a 
light upon the development of political situations, that 
only a very small actual force will be needed to deal with 
such militarism as contrives to come to a head. But 
before they can do that they must possess a much more 
unanimous will for peace and a much more highly 
organized collective intelligence than any pacific State 
possesses at the present time. 

That is to say, they must be entirely freed from 
certain of the established features of our existing pacific 
societies, and they must adapt to their own needs certain 
devices of the militant States. They must, for example, 
be prepared for the creation and maintenance of a spirit 
and custom of State service similar to the universal com- 
pulsory service of the militant nations. Every citizen 
must give a year or so of his or her life to the State.’ 
Only in that way is it possible to get that sense of obliga- 
tion and ownership in the State, that unity of feeling, 
which is one of the great advantages possessed by the 
modern military State over its rival society. Professor 
William James long ago pointed out this necessity. And 
next we must go at least as far towards Socialism in our 
economic organization as to secure to all willing men the 
sense of freedom, continuing interesting work, and im- 
munity from the degrading experience of involuntary 
unemployment. And, thirdly, we must bring that 
strange, wild, dangerous thing, the Press, and, indeed, 
all our knowledge-giving and idea-spreading organizations 
into much clearer relationship with the educational 
Nothing could better illustrate the 
essential weaknesses of the pacific State than the irrespon- 
sibility of the press at the present time in England and 
America. 


organization. 


Consider, for example, the state of affairs in 
England. The “ Times,’’ several dailies of enormous cir- 
culation, various weekly and other publications, are all 
There is no doubt that 
his intentions are patriotic and honest, and that he is to 
be considered incorruptible. But suppose he were to be 
venal or hysterical, and there is not the slightest reason 


owned by one single proprietor. 


why he should not be either ; suppose a bribe of a couple 
of millions, or abject panic, or a sudden wild admiration 
for the Kaiser, took hold of him. Is there sufficient 
strength in our Government to stop the stampede Lord 
Northcliffe might set going. Would a number of poli- 
ticians who have acquired the habit of looking to the 
press for that advertisement which is essential to their 
careers dare under any circumstances to stop or seize the 
But it is ridiculous that an entirely private 
and privately controlled property, a property amenable 


“ Times ’’ ? 


to its advertisement department and all sorts of mer- 
There 
is no doubt that Germany and the militant State gener- 


cenary considerations, should be in this position. 


ally has been more and more alive to this extraordinarily 
vulnerable development of individualistic freedom ; larger 
and larger sums have been set aside for the control of 
press agencies and newspapers, and there has already been 
a systematic attack on the very mind medium of the non- 
People would not prepare to buy if 
they had not good reason to suppose that things were for 


militant peoples. 





sale. The Press in both America and England has 
emerged from these first assaults with almost untainted 
honor, but the resisting power to corruption of all in- 
dividualistic systems is the power of the weakest link. A 
time will come when the pacific State will be obliged to 
control the finances of its Press as closely as it controls its 
banks, and monopolize the advertisement sheets as its 
own business. Only so will it escape the invasion of its 
mind. 

Unless we Liberals are prepared for such complete 
re-organizations of our way of living as these and many 
others, we are just sentimentalizing when we talk of this 
war as the Last War. 


unless we make it so, unless we establish the peace State 


This war will not be the last war 
on a firm foundation. If we will not prepare to submit 
ourselves to the difficult organizations and disciplines of 
peace, then the drill sergeant will get us, even while the 
rockets of the Peace Celebrations are still bursting in the 
We shall have to tread that other easier, bloodier, 
duller, longer path to the collective State. 

H. G. WEtts. 


sky. 





A Dondon Miarp. 


I rurnxk the sight of the way recruiting goes on in 
every town and countryside in Britain gives one a 
wonderfully heightened view of the character of our 
people. About 


ninety recruits have gone from it, exclusive of a. large 


I have in mind a little seaside town. 
draft for the naval reserve. They included men in all 
positions, some quite good and well paid. It was a 
lesson in living to hear them talk about the war. 
Nothing vindictive about the enemy, nothing perhaps 
quite appreciative of the issue, merely an instinctive and 
ready answer to the call to go somewhere and do some- 
thing. One note of hesitation, and one only, did one 
observe, and that was the pitiful character of the main- 
tenance money for dependants. ‘‘I suppose I shall go 
later on,’’ said a young man to me, ‘‘ but just now I 
don’t see myself leaving my wife and two kids for a 


shilling a day and a bit over.’’ 


‘ , 


OnE hesitates to deal in “ atrocities,’ so obvious is 
it, in the interest of us all, to keep the war-feeling down 
to the minimum of resentful passion. But I am afraid the 
impeachment of the German conduct of the Belgian in- 
I hear 
horrifying reports brought home and related first-hand 
by British officers and soldiers; nay, the worst and least 
credible of them, the placing of women in front of the 
firing line, vouched for by many witnesses and duly 
reported, for it was held to have produced quite a serious 
military event. Hardly less astounding are the stories 
of individual acts of the German soldiery, for which, of 
course, no authority from the officers can have been given. 
One hopes that most of these tales reflect the haste and 
impassioned imagination of the battle-fever. But the im- 
pression of gross cruelties has gone far and wide among 
our ranks; and has been conveyed, with precise detail, 


vasion no longer rests on native testimony only. 
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to friends and authorities at home. This much one is 
bound to record: beyond it one does not like to go. 

In lighter vein is an excellent story of a “ Tommy,”’ 
who, getting separated from his regiment, walked within 
the German lines into the arms of a German officer, 
who pointed a revolver at his head. With a quick swing 
of his rifle he knocked the revolver from his enemy’s 
hand, threw him down, and grappled with him. 
Deciding not to shoot, he gripped the German’s hands 
with one of his own, and with the other held the revolver 
to his head, with a threat to shoot instantly on a cry 
for help, and marched him along as a prisoner. In 
this trim, he struck a file of German soldiers, who let 
him through in the darkness, under the impression 
* the officer. 
marched his prey within the French lines, and told his 


“ Tommy Passing the Germans, he 
story to the French colonel, who, being a literary amateur 
in his way, thought it far too good to be wasted, wrote 
it out in his note-book, and despatched the hero and the 
letter to Havre, to spread the tale among his own officers. 


Srk Henniker Heaton was passing out of our 





politics some time before his death, but what an 
original, lively, and useful part he played in them! 
Personally a jovial companion and gossip, he possessed 
the most terrifically concentrated mind I ever met in 
a Member of Parliament. And all on postage! For 
years no one listened to him; for some ensuing years, 
most people thought him a bore; and at the end every- 
body agreed with him, and proceeded to give him nearly 
everything he wanted. I wish he had wanted something 
greater than cheap letters, for I am sure he would have 
got it. 


THERE is no truth in the Kaiser’s statement as to 
the use of Dum-dum bullets in the British Army. Not 
one such bullet was issued to the troops now serving in 
Belgium 





A quvoration, from Busch’s “ Life of Bismarck,’’ is 
not without interest at the present moment. During a 
dinner in October, 1871, Busch records that Bismarck 
remarked, laughing :— 


“*T have a pet plan in connection with the con- 
clusion of peace. It is to constitute an international 
tribunal to decide who have brought about the war— 
journalists, deputies, senators, ministers.’ Abeken added 
that Thiers should have a place amongst them, and a 
prominent one, on account of his Chauvinist ‘ History of 
the Consulate and the Empire.’ ‘The Emperor, too, for 
he is not so innocent as he would fain appear,’ continued 
the Minister. ‘My notion was to have judges from each 
of the Great Powers, from America, England, Russia, 
etc., and we would be the complainants. The English 
and Russians, however, will not act ; and so the tribunal 
might be formed out of the nations who have suffered 
most from the war, out of the French and German.’ ” 


American feeling on the war was interestingly sum- 
marized by a reply (given by an American pacifist of 
distinction) to a British friend who upheld the British 
case. The answer was: “I feel and think about the 


war just as you feel and think.” 
A WAYFARER. 





| their orders. 


| censor, he was engaged in lying to his colleagues. For 
that the still silent officer had got “ Tommy,” and not | 





Life and Wetters. 


“THE CURSE OF MODERN ARMIES.”’ 
Ler us admit the worst. When we read in the early 
editions of Lord Wolseley’s “ Soldier’s Pocket-Book ”’ 
that the war correspondent is “the curse of modern 
armies,’’ let us agree that some correspondents have been 
almost as bad as that. We have known the sort of man. 
He had an intolerable conviction that wars were made 
for the correspondent and no victory was complete with- 
out him. He gave advice to the commander-in-chief. 
Hie blustered about headquarters, making inane sugges- 
tions. He criticized generals without knowing their 
difficulties, and found fault with troops without knowing 
When he was not attempting to trick the 


a “scoop ’’ he would give away his country, or drown a 
rival’s courier. Adding the proportion of treacle that 
the public loves, novelists and playwrights made a senti- 
mental hero of him. In popular fiction and drama we 
beheld him scouring the fields of war with a revolver in 
each hand, smart, indefatigable, brave as a lion, and 
tender-hearted as a babe. 

“The curse of modern armies ’’—with that epitaph 
we may bury him. The telegraph and the censor killed 
him in the end, or if he survives, he has ceased to plague. 
The telegraph and the censor have also ended the splendid 
but pernicious adventures of an Archibald Forbes, who, 
without thought of the lives which he imperilled, could 
go where he liked, see what he liked, and send what he 
liked. But no change of conditions or regulations should, 
as it seems to me, be allowed to stifle the public service 
rendered by such men as William Russell and 
MacGahan, the greatest of the earlier correspondents. 
Or, to take instances only from the dead among the 
many war correspondents | have known, there was old 
Charley Williams and there was Henry Pearse; there 
were my two friends, George Steevens and Willie Maud. 
Different types of men—one rough as an honest bear, 
one the type of British gentleman, one possessing 
intellect enough for four, and the fourth the most lovable 
of all natures. I knew them all intimately, and different 
though they were, not one of them could ever have 
imagined a dishonorable action to a colleague or to a 
country. Nothing could be further removed from the 
war correspondent of fiction or of Wolseley’s book. “ The 
curse of modern armies! ’’—why, it was a blessing to men 
and armies to have such people with them. 

And now, if they lived, they would all be sitting idle 
in London, waiting week after week for permission from 
the War Office to start, while our army—the army that 
they loved and knew so well—is engaged in the greatest 
war of our history. Let us again admit the worst. 
Even if the old-fashioned, plaguey war correspondent has 
ceased from troubling, there remains the difficulty of 
numbers. To many the profession is irresistibly attrac- 
tive, and they do not always estimate their own fitness 
aright. I shall not forget that trainful of eighty war 
correspondents that went lumbering about Bulgaria, days 
behind the fighting line, during the early Bulgarian 
victories two years ago. Students, artists, photographers, 
politicians, Tolstoyans, vegetarians, carnivors, black- 
coated citizens, immovable with baggage, boys without a 
change of shirt, all nations and tongues, we were like a 
school-treat let loose from Babel or Bedlam. From melo- 
drama the war correspondent had fallen to farce. 

But against all such difficulties and absurdities our 
War Office has already made provision. In three parts, 
thirty-seven paragraphs, and six appendices, it has issued 
“ Regulations for Press Correspondents accompanying a 
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Force in the Field.’’ The objects are to protect the army 
against the plaguey correspondent, against the nuisance 
of a swarm, and against the possible betrayal of informa- 
tion to the enemy. Each correspondent must be approved 
by the Army Council after consultation with the War 
Office and the press. <A register of approved correspon- 
dents is kept, and licences are granted only to names on 
the register. His licence contains a description and 
photograph of the correspondent, and is signed by him- 
self and the chief field censor. Similar licences are issued 
for servants, each correspondent being allowed one only, 
and the number of licences for correspondents is very 
narrowly limited. 

A licensed correspondent is under military law, and 
so is his servant. The chief field censor, accompanying 
general headquarters, is his commanding officer. A press 
officer is also deputed to take charge of the correspon- 
dents’ camp, issue information, define the limits of the 
correspondents’ movements, and receive and despatch all 
letters and telegrams. No runners or despatch riders are 
allowed. No form of motor is allowed, but a correspon- 
dent may bring one horse, for which, as for himself and 
servant, he may draw the ordinary army rations, all, of 
course, at his own or his paper’s expense. His personal 
baggage is limited to 50 lbs., but the total, with messing 
arrangements, servant’s baggage, and horse gear may 
run to 110 lbs. Transport is provided for all baggage, 
no private cart or pack animal being allowed. 

All Press communications by letter or telegraph 
must be submitted in duplicate to the Press officer, who 
in turn submits them to the chief field censor to be passed. 
No reference may be made to the strength, composition, 
or location of forces, to the movement of troops, to 
casualties, to the moral of troops, to criticism or eulogy 
of a personal nature. All telegrams and letters are to 
be prepaid at the ordinary ‘rate. The regulations in 
regard to photographers and artists are cancelled, none, 
I suppose, being allowed to accompany the force. The 
six appendices contain the forms of application, of licence, 
and of pledge to abide by the regulations. 

I have served as a correspondent for nearly twenty 
years in many countries and under all sorts of conditions. 
I think I know all the tricks of the trade, and I have seen 
many of them practised. But I cannot foresee how any 
correspondent could give away his country or do the 
smallest public injury under these regulations, even if 
he wanted to. Take things as they stand. Twelve of 
us have been selected to accompany the British Force. 
I will mention the names of those only whom I have 
known personally in other campaigns—Mr. Prevost 
Battersby, Mr. Donohoe, Mr. Ashmead Bartlett, Mr. 
Percival Phillips, and Mr. Palmer (who represents the 
American papers). Then there is, besides, Mr. David 
Fraser, so well known for his work in the Far and Middle 
East. It is absolutely impossible to imagine men of this 
experience and quality giving away our country or 
making dangerous revelations or mistakes, even if they 
stood under no regulations at all. They simply would 
not do it. They would die rather. And I have not the 
smallest doubt that the others, including one Australian 
and one Frenchman who are still to come, are equally 
incapable of any such action. 

Our Press officer, a man of wide experience in the 
Army and censorship work, is already appointed. 
Another officer of high rank will, I understand, assist 
him ; both being responsible to the chief field censor. A 
small committee of ourselves has helped to arrange the 
mess both for us and our servants. We have all engaged 
servants, bought horses, and weighed our kit. Every- 
thing is ready, and yet we are kept chafing here, week 
after week, while a war for the destiny of the world is 










being fought within a day’s journey, and others of our 
colleagues are allowed to go dashing about France in 
motors, almost up to the very front. I do not make 
light of their splendid courage and resource. I can only 
envy their opportunities. The vivid pictures they send 
of panic and destruction, the stories they learn from 
wounded and refugees, are the only accounts that the 
British people have been allowed to hear of the reality 
of the war. But there is other news that we all long to 
hear, and might hear now without public danger. 
Secrecy was at first essential, and the secret of the British 
Force was admirably kept by our editors and other 
journalists who knew it well. But absolute secrecy is no 
longer possible, and when the War Office has itself 
selected a small body of men whom it is prepared to trust 
under the very stringent regulations which it has itself 
drawn up, it seems a pity not to use us just because we 
are supposed to be good. We are now told that we must 
wait till the French General Staff sends for the French 
correspondents. In that case, I fear, we may wait for 
ever, and our own people and the rest of the world will 
have to depend for their knowledge of our army’s share 
in the war upon bare official notices of their positions, 
supplemented by the tales of refugees, bewildered or 
wounded private soldiers, and the foreign correspondents, 
now eagerly encouraged to paint hostile pictures of our 
soldiers at the invitation of the German Government. 
Henry W. Nevinson. 





THE PERIL OF SMALL STATES. 
“Go to the ant,’’ said Solomon to the sluggard. States- 
men could do far worse than go to the bee. We are work- 
ing out now, in human politics, the evil of a large State 
lacking a conscience, but the immediate cause of our 
world-trouble is not only that, but a small State (Servia) 
that it might pay a large State to attack. 

The bee-keeper who gets a Servia and an Austria in 
his yard lays up for himself trouble that may envelop 
his whole apiary in war and destruction. When in 
autumn, honest commerce becomes scarce (we are told 
that Germany and Austria were lately in a trade de- 
pression) dishonest bees, or let us say simply bees, look 
round for chances of loot. A small hive with large 
honeycombs is certain to be invaded by a few Uhlans, 
who take back the news of booty, and soon bring down 
an army corps on the unfortunate weakling. That one 
is soon rubbed out, its soldiers put to the sting, its babies 
starved, its waxen palaces destroyed. Meanwhile, the 
fashion spreads, and soon there is robbing all round. 
Strong hives rob from one another, each of them so busy 
at getting easy money from the other that it forgets to 
put out guards. Civilization goes down in one swelter of 
mad dishonesty. 

There are remedies and, still better, preventions 
against this state of affairs, and it is likely that some of 
them would do for statesmen as well as bee-keepers. The 
frontier of a weakling nation whose neutrality we desire 
to guard should be made as hard of assault as possible 
by narrowing the entrance and masking it a little, so that 
the defenders know it a good deal better than the 
assailants. But if a single robber slips in and finds at the 
back of the hive an undefended comb, she and her col- 
leagues will soon find their way back, and the little hive 
will be doomed. So another sound principle is to be 
sure that there is no more wealth than the defending bees 
can cover. Thus the robber that slips past the guards is 
fairly certain to be detected filling itself at the comb and 
trying to go outward full instead of empty. The states- 
man who attempts to guarantee the neutrality of a rich 
or desirable country like Holland or Belgium, whose 
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armies and defences bear no proportion to the booty they 
guard, is no bee-keeper. 

There are several possible cures (we will describe two 
of them presently), but prevention is worth them all. We 
must take care in times of prosperity that there shall not 
be small States to tempt big ones in times of adversity. 
A crude sort of Socialism must be practised. You can 
take bees or brood or both from a strong hive and give 
them to a small one, thus making the two equal. You 
can change the position of the two hives, so that the flying 
bees of the strong one join thesmallone. That is a better 
Balance of Power system than the one practised by our 
statesmen. Every country in Europe equally strong, all 
alliances forbidden, nothing to be had anywhere at a cost 
lower than its value. 

Of all the remedies, the quaintest is the latest to 
come from America. It is to cover the entrance to the 
besieged hive with a door that opens only inward. The 
robbers pass in, but they cannot come out. Leave them 
in the hive for forty-eight hours, and they will become 
naturalized and defend that hive against their original 
fellows as strenuously as the Germans of the United States 
anathematize the Kaiser. We shall, perhaps, beat the 
Germans by opening the French door and shutting it to 
keep them in. But that will only be to make prisoners 
of them, or, as a clergyman friend of ours strongly 
prefers, to kill them all. How much better, if it could 
be done, to make good Frenchmen of them? France 
would then score twice over as she scores only doubtfully 
once by their destruction, and the world would gain 
half-a-million live workers instead of as many nasty 
corpses. Attend to it, ye bee-masters of Europe! 

We wrote just now “ dishonest bees,’’ and changed it 
to simply bee. Any bee may succumb to very patent 
temptation, yet it is a fact that some strains are more 
predisposed to crime than others. We may find that we 
have some “ kaiserlicher”’ hive that always starts the 
robbing. We have such, a colony of bees with a yellow 
band like the gold braid of militarism. The Uhlans 
searching for a weak spot in the defences of the other 
hives are always these yellow-banded ones. Would you 
destroy this military hive in the interests of general 
peace? Understand that it has its good points as well as 
its bad ones. In the summer, these yellow-banders were 
good workers. Far fields of commerce knew them well; 
they were early up in the morning, and retired late at 
night. We certainly shan’t destroy them. 

What to do then? We bee-keepers blame the 
fountain-head, the queen, or, as old writers deemed her, 
the Kaiser. We need only change the mother bee, and 
the hive will lose its bad qualities, and perhaps still 
retain its good ones. We can take her away and sub- 
stitute a princess of a better strain, or we can simply 
remove her and hope that the populace will raise up a 
better ruler from the same race. During the inter- 
regnum, at any rate, the Uhlans will cease from their 
depredations. So we subdue the yellow-banded bees with 
a little smoke, search for and find that wicked Kaiser, 
whose neck we wring. Let us have no bees that think 
more of military “ glory ”’ than of the peaceful virtues. 


Hetters to the Editor. 


A REMINDER. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srmr,—In the many admirable articles which have 
appeared of late, all recognizing the necessity of a thorough 
spring-cleaning and reconstruction of the world as soon as it 
has emerged from its present mess, I yet find one notable 
deficiency. Very little is said of the part women are to play 











in this matter of reconstruction. Most of the articles are 
written by men; the work, presumably, is to be theirs ; they 
do not at least draw any serious attention to the need of co- 
operation. It may be that in the back of their minds such 
co-operation is taken for granted. But it is well to be clear 
on this point. Otherwise, our new world will only be jerry- 
built after all, raised on the old faulty foundations, and, in 
the end, just as insecure as the old. If so, it is unfortunate. 
Society is now in a molten state, and capable of being twisted 
into any shape which a world of men and women, reasonable, 
and not divided against itself, may desire. It seems a pity 
that the old divisions and antagonisms which have irritated 
and impoverished the world for so long should not, once and 
for all, be eradicated. At least, the attempt might be made. 
Never was a more promising opportunity. The abominations 
we are at this moment realizing are due very largely to a 
division of ideals and of the predominance of one point of view. 
The government of the nations has been a heavy, lop-sided 
affair, and has at last toppled over. It is not that women in 
the mass are more enlightened than men. I have never held 
that one sex or class is, as a whole, wiser than its generation. 
But I am quite sure that the peculiar point of view and 
special wisdom of a class or sex must be fairly represented if 
anything like balance or sanity is to be kept in the manage- 
ment of affairs. This monstrous muddle in which the world 
is now involved arises from a narrow and immature concep- 
tion of public life and national rights, worthy of schoolboys. 
We are governed by principles which, as far as his private 
interests are concerned, no individual would accept for a 
moment, since, were they applied to his family or business, 
the most complete ruin must ensue. Yet, nationally, where 
ruin is involved on such a scale it can hardly be grasped, he 
submits to their application without serious criticism 
because humanity, as a whole, has presumably allowed itself 
to be hypnotized on certain points in which, individually, 
it profoundly disbelieves. And this is very largely due to 
the fact that it has become-stultified and its judgment dulled 
from the too-exclusively masculine standpoint which has 
hitherto governed the world. Only one eye has been kept 
open, so to speak, with the result that nothing has been seen 
in its right proportion. This is not from any conscious 
injustice, but rather carelessness; habit and the natural 
arrogance of those whose natural right to rule has been so 
long unquestioned. 

It is in order to avoid the effects of such carelessness 
that women, as a whole, should, in the general world- 
cleansing which we all trust will soon take place, very 
calmly and emphatically insist on taking their proper share. 
If they do not insist themselves, they may be quite certain 
that no one else will. Should they refrain, this most fer- 
vently desired re-creation must still, I fear, be delayed a 
generation or so longer. For it is a fortunately unescapable 
law that, as long as any injustice, conscious or otherwise, 
exists in a community towards any section of its members, 
so long will there be fever and trouble in exact proportion to 
the wrong. It is, therefore, surely the best and simplest 
policy, since, in the end, there can be no compromise, to get 
rid of the source of trouble with the least possible delay. 
And it is to this question of national relationships—whether 
these shall be so readjusted as to make future war impossible, 
or with only a new re-shuffling and modification of the old 
suspicions and insincerities—that women, on whom the 
squalor and ugliness of war mostly falls, must be asked to 
assist in finding an answer. And they must, once and for 
all, receive full and ungrudging recognition from the State. 
All artificial barriers should be broken down. And this 
should be taken as a sign of confidence that, with every 
opportunity for doing otherwise, women may yet safely be 
trusted to mind their own business; but they must be 
allowed to choose for themselves. It may safely be predicted 
that the ordinary course of normal feminine life will not 
therefore be interfered with. Those exceptional women who 
can help the State in ways now considered exclusively 
masculine should not be handicapped in their service. They 
will always be in a minority. Most women will find in the 
old ideals their finest self-realization ; but these ideals must 
be voluntarily adopted with no trace of compulsion. 

There can be no State worthy of the name until a 
condition recognized as unsatisfactory is promptly and 
courageously remedied, otherwise it is like a table with one 
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leg shorter than the rest. One can manage temporarily by 
stuffing paper under the defective leg; but it is better to 
have a new leg made, and the faulty one removed. In the 
end, the paper will prove ineffective, and the table collapse. 
Now, a Government which stuffs paper under its tables’ legs 
shows obvious timidity—-and a timid Government is, for all 
practical purposes, non-existent. As long as women are kept 
by compulsion in the background and allowed to use only 
indirect influence, that influence which has proved, judging 
from the present state of the world’s affairs, so conspicuously 
ineffective, the State will remain lopsided, and in a little 
while upset again. When the time comes for building, and 
the scaffolding is raised and an immense amount of rubbish 
cleared away, the rubbish will only accumulate once more 
unless the common sense of both men and women works 
together. For it needs the particular wisdom of both sexes 
to correct each other’s views as to what is valuable or not. 
If to some men the sword in itself is precious beyond honor, 
mercy, justice; then, if others hesitate to break it, the 
woman’s hand must do so. She can be trusted to leave the 
sword untouched in an honorable cause. Where it is un- 
sheathed against bullying and aggression, she will surely 
speed it at whatever cost to herself. But, in the end, 
it may seem to her that the best protection against the strong 
bullying the weak is to disarm both. And if she fully 
realizes this—whatever prejudice and obstinacy may say— 
it must be done.—Yours, &c., 
MARGARET SACKVILLE. 
Easter Duddingston, Midlothian. 
September 8th, 1914. 





FLOATING MINES. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Sm,—In your issue of September 5th, in the article, 
“Huns, Goths, and Vandals,” it reads : — 


‘‘Further, the British proposal to prohibit floating mines 
and to limit contact mines to certain areas, was objected 
to by Germany. oP 


The proposal referred to Was not made by Great Britain. 
On September 26th, 1907, I had the honor of presenting it 
on behalf of the Republic of Colombia. It was supported by 
Great Britain, whose delegates thus endorsed the following 
statement, with which, amongst others, I defended the 
proposition :— 

‘Of all the engines of modern war, there is none that 
can be compared to automatic contact mines in the horror 
which they create and the devastation which they inflict. 
There is something hellish in these appliances which, hidden 
like a traitor under the waters, spread destruction and 
death without any menace to those who have placed them, 
and without that community of danger for combatants that 
liberates war from the aspect of murder, where the assassin 
stabs his victim in the back, treacherously and in the dark. 
It is pitiful to think of that ‘mass of courage rolling on the 
foe,’ of those men, trembling with patriotism and ready 
to fight, destroyed, crushed, as if by lightning, by a 
murderous appliance set in place by the absent enemy. 
The horror increases when the mine floats at the will of 
the waves and the wind as a menace, not solely for the 
belligerents but for all navigators. It is the hatred of men 
spread like a curse on the surface of the waters.” 


—Yours, &e., 
P. Triana. 
45, Avenue Road. Regent’s Park, N.W. 
September 7th, 1914. 


Discours prononcé par M. PEREZ TRIANA, 
le 26 Septembre, 1907. 


MONSIEUR LE PRESIDENT, 

MESSIEURS,—C’est avec la plus grande timidité que je 
m’adresse & vous’ aujourd’hui. II s’agit des mines auto- 
matiques de contact et je dois confesser que mon éducation 
la-dessus a été déplorablement négligée. 

A coté de la question technique, cependant, il y a une 
autre que l’on pourrait considérer comme de moralité inter- 
nationale, sur laquelle nous pouvons tous parler plus a notre 
aise. En tout cas, Messieurs, je chercherai a ne pas 
prendre plus dix minutes de votre temps, d’accord avec la 
régle établie, dont l’observation est devenue précieuse, 
comme le diamant, par sa rareté. 

L’objectif essentiel de cette Conférence est la paix. 
Comme l’étoile polaire, il est lointain, mais quand méme, il 
doit nous guider. Si nous ne pouvons pas, comme c’est 


le fait, supprimer la guerre, par un seul effort, comme on 
éteint un flambeau en le submergeant dans l’eau, nous 
pouvons au moins, prouver la sincérité de nos intentions 














en cherchant 4 diminuer autant que possible les horreurs de 
la guerre. Ce sont, je crois, des points sur lesquels nous 
sommes tous d’accord. 

Les grandes idées concretes qui constituent le but 
supréme de nos labeurs, ne peuvent pas étre realisées en un 
jour. Nous savons que toute moisson signifie une lente 
évolution des elements de la nature et que, s’il suffit a la 
terre généreuse de quelques mois pour que les blés murissent, 
le coeur des hommes a besoin de longues années, et parfois 
de siécles, pour que l’idée rédemptrice se cristallise en fait 
accompli seulement, pour que les hommes ne perdent pas 
la foi, et ne tombent dans le désespoir, frére de la mort, il 
faut que l’effort vers le but supréme, doit étre maintenu sans 
défaillance et sans découragement, et que l’on accomplisse 
quelque chose, méme si c’est trés peu de chose; un pas en 
avant est plus éloquent que toutes les promesses et que tous 
les veeux. Ceux-ci, du reste, ne sont quelquefois que le 
manteau d’une charité conventionelle, sous laquelle s’abrite 
notre impuissance, peureuse et balbutiante. 

De tous les engins de la guerre moderne, il n’y a aucun 
qui soit comparable, par l’horreur qu’il imspire et par la 
dévastation qu’il inflige, aux mines automatiques. Il y a 
quelque chose d’infernal dans ces appareils qui, cachés 
comme des traitres sous les eaux, répandent la déstruction et 
Ja mort, sans ‘aucun risque pour ceux qui les ont placés, 
sans cette communauté du danger, pour les combatants, qui 
semble éter & la guerre l’aspect du meurtre, ot |’assassin 
poignarde sa victime dans l’ombre et a l’improviste. II est 
pitoyable de songer aux masses de courage marchant vers 
V’ennemi—“‘ mass of courage rolling on the foe’’—comme 
dit le poéte anglais, aux hommes frémissant de patriotisme 
et préts a lutter, écrasés, anéeantis, foudroyés, par une 
agence meurtriére, posée par un ennemi absent. 

L’horreur augmente lorsque la mine flotte & l’insu des 
vagues et du vent, comme une menace, non seulement pour 
les belligérants, mais pour tous les navigateurs; c’est la 
haine des hommes, répandue comme une malédiction sur les 
flots de l’océan. 

Sans prétendre avoir appris les détails de la question 
technique, je crois ne pas me tromper en disant qu’il y a 
des mines amarrées et des mines non amarrées. Si nous 
Ppouvions supprimer ahsolument leur emploi, nous le ferions 
tous, sans hésiter; il faut bien le eroire puisque nous voud- 
rions pouvoir supprimer la guerre. Mais, comme cela est 
impossible, limitons l’emploi des mines & la défense, ce qui si 
j’ai bien compris Messieurs les experts, voudrait dire qu’on 
n’admettrait que les mines amarrées pour la défense des 
ports, des cétes, des embouchures des fleuves, ete. La loi 
admet l’homicide dans les cas de défense personnelle. 

C’est aux puissants de faire cette concession humani- 
taire; c’est & eux de prouver leur sincérité. Les puissances 
aqui ne sont pas fortes se contenteront sans doute, si elles 
peuvent compter sur ce moyen de défense qui ne menacera 
que l’ennemi a l’heure de |’attaque. 

Mais si cette concession est refusée, on doutera de la 
sincérité de la Conférence, et la responsabilité mondiale et 
historique partagée entre nous tous, ce qui nous donne le 
droit de parler, méme si nous ne representons pas une puis- 
sauce grande, ni moyenne, et si nous ne sommes pas des 
experts techniques, tombera plus tourdement = sur 
les forts et sur les grands. C’est 4 eux que nous faisons 
appel, leur demandant de prouver leur sincérité. S’ils ne 
peuvent pas se mettre d’accord pour amoindrir en quelque 
sort une des plus horribles possibilités de la guerre, s’il leur 
en manque le courage ou la génerosité ot done serait la 
justification de leur puissance? La force, comme la 
noblesse, oblige. 


THE RIGHTS OF THE WAR. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Mr. MacDonald’s criticism of my views does not 
matter, simply hecause my views are not of supreme im- 
portance. Mr. MacDonald’s views, however, are of supreme 
importance, for he occupies a much admired position 
amongst the political forces of this country. To me it seems 
simply incredible that Mr. MacDonald can really believe 
(1) that “ Russia dragged France in’’; (2) that Germany 
“was apparently working for peace in Vienna.”’ I will say 
one word on these two points. After 1870 France had almost 
ceased to have any influence in the counsels of Europe, and 
the German military text-books make it quite clear that 
Germany intended to prevent any such influence again 
arising. The German army implicitly follows the German 
text-books, reduces international treaties to scraps of paper, 
performs a series of barbarous acts on a people merely for 
their defence of the homeland, and all for the purpose of 
delivering a crushing blow at Franoe, which, as a democratic 
Republic, is a standing eyesore to the German autocrat. 
The “apparent ’’ working for peace included secret mobiliza- 
tion, secret laying of mines before the declaration of war, 
and preparation at every point for war with the professed 
object to establish a world empire under the rule of 
Wilhelm II. I will go as far as Mr. MacDonald in con- 
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demning the methods of diplomacy. I would substitute for 
them the methods of organized common-sense. I would 
have said to Germany: If you will explain on a reasonable 
and satisfying basis what it is you exactly mean by your 
right to a place in the sun, Britain would do all it could to 
help you to that place. Britain would consult with the rest 
of Europe as to what should be the right aspiration of every 
nation, and what would be the best measures to bring such 
aspirations into the region of practical politics. Action of 
this kind would have been a noble effort, far better, I agree, 
than Sir Edward Grey’s effort. But it would have failed, 
disastrously failed. The German army and the German fleet 
would have stood in the way. German determination to 
dominate the world, as Rome dominated it, would have 
broken through such simple ways of peace. The gigantic 
force of the action Germany has taken is the measure of 
her determination, and there does not appear to be any 
force existing in the world, except military force, which is 
capable of resisting it. This is the essential point, and I 
ask Mr. MacDonald what answer can be made to it. I do 
not believe Mr. MacDonald can keep step with the German 
army, or aspire to walk with the German god. There is one 
final thing to say. I think the relative positions of Germany 
and Russia should be scientifically gauged before confidently 
expressing the opinion that “ Russia is showing no Liberal 
tendencies.’’ Russia is a country not yet developed; Ger- 
many developed centuries ago. She stands high with her 
education, her science, her arts, and her culture; and yet 
she goes back upon all this to the methods of barbarism. 
You may hope to liberalize the undeveloped people, and I 
think there are many signs of it. You cannot hope to 
liberalize the calculated set-back which Germany has imposed 
upon herself. 
LavRENCE GOMME. 
Long Crendon, Bucks. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Srr,—If you would afford me one more opportunity to 
reply to my critics, my letter will be short, and as I never 
had any intention of carrying on a critical correspondence 
beyond the point when criticism was profitable, it will be the 
last--at present. Those who make war have the advantage 
of being able to put the safety and honor of the country in 
jeopardy, and so change the problem from being one of how 
we got into the war into one of how we are to go through 
with it. 

Both Mr. Zimmern and Sir Valentine Chirol, in your 
current issue, take the same ground. It is a war of ideas. 
Prince von Bilow has published his views of how the 
Reichstag should be dealt with, and Treitschke and others 
have expatiated upon German military policy. This is the 
academical discussion which we are carrying on by the loss 
of 15,000 men in about a fortnight, the waste of nearly 
£2,000,000 a day, and with the help of Russia. That it was 
nothing but academic till the war broke out everything 
proves. Sir Valentine Chirol quotes Mr. Frederic Harrison, 
who has said that nine-tenths of the German people accept 
the doctrines of the Treitschke School. The statement is 
simply ludicrous. The German people are not united to a 
man to-day because they support Treitschke, but because they 
fear Russia. They are not angry with us because they wanted 
to fight us, but because they did not want to fight us. Every 
statement issued, whether it express the unhappy vexation 
of the Evangelical Churches, the hearty sorrow of the Social 
Democrats, or the boastful anger of the Conservatives, shows 
that. But even were all this sudden interest in German 
military extremism and academical talk of the least import- 
ance, it has had its counterpart in Great Britain. It has 
dominated the mind of the Navy, and still more particularly 
has it influenced our Foreign Office, whose anti-German 
prejudices have for years been its sole outstanding character- 
istic. Everyone who has come into contact with the Foreign 
Office, and has experienced its influence on the minds of 
Ministers, must have been impressed, as 1 have been, by this 
fact. It has come out again and again in Sir Edward Grey’s 
speeches. It has directed his policy. It has thrown him 


into the arms of Russia, and made him a mere tool in the 
hands of those conducting Slav intrigue in the Balkan 
States, 








It is amusing to me to be directed by Mr. Zimmern to 
Prince von Bilow’s book. Prince von Biilow never treated 
the Reichstag with less respect than the Foreign Office has 
treated Parliament. In relation to Foreign Affairs our 
Parliament is even less powerful than the German Reichstag, 
for the latter has some machinery for worming out secrets 
from its Foreign Office—and has done it—whilst we have 
none. 

But, given all that these critics believe to be true, is this 
war to do anything to remove the evils, both in German 
philosophy and German influence, which they expect? I do 
not believe it will. I believe we are now in great danger of 
making these evils much worse. In every respect, we have 
gone to war without counting the costs. We are to be 
menaced with military domination in Great Britain, 
including compulsory military service, and with financial 
obligations—including debts to the dependants of the dead 
and to the maimed themselves—which are to be colossal. It 
will need a very united and a very determined stand to save 
some remnant of democracy in Great Britain after this is 
over, and those who have rushed to accept the accomplished 
fact now are precisely those who, when the time comes, will 
allow those in all the countries who made the war to deter- 
mine what its consequences are to be. But we are in it, and 
we must see it through. Peace appears to be far off, and 
national disaster threateningly near.—Yours, &c., 


J. Ramsay MacDona xp. 
3, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 
September 8th, 1914. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Smm,—Reverting to Mr. Zimmern’s reference in last 
week’s issue to Prince von Bilow’s volume, “ Imperial 
Germany,” it may interest your readers to know that, so 
great has been the demand for what Lord Cromer termed 
“a perfectly truthful account of present German aims and 
policy,” we have decided to publish a Popular Edition on 
Monday next. 

May we remind you, while we are on this matter, of the 
accurate prophecy of events in your review of ‘“ Imperial 
Germany,” dated February 14th? 


‘One closes the book, understanding very omg that 
Prussian policy is a logical whole, and doubting whether 
the armed peace of Europe will ever yield to anything 
better until the Prussian domination has been broken at 
home.”’ 

—Yours, &c., 

Cassett & Co., Lrp. 
La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 
September 8th, 1914. 





Poetrp. 


THE NEW IDOL. 


Macniricent the Beast! Look in the eyes 
Of the fell tiger towering on his prey, 
Beautiful in his power to pounce and slay 
And effortless in action! He denies 

All not himself ; he gloats on his weak prize, 
Roaring the anger of wild breath at bay, 
Blank anger like an element, whose. way 
Is mere annihilation. Terrible eyes! 


But there is one more to be feared, who can 
Escape the prison of his own wrath ; whose will 
Lives beyond life ; who smiles with quiet lips ; 
Most terrible because most tender, Man ; 

Not only uncowed but irresistible 

When his cause fires him to the finger-tips. 


LAURENCE BINyYON. 
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Rediews. 


“PAPA” WILHELM. 


“Memoirs of the Kaiser's Court.” 
(Methuen. 10s. 6d. net.) 





By ANNE TOPHAM, 


During the last few weeks, from countless thousands of 
people, all that anguish, indignation, and despair can 
muster has found a target in one name. The war, in the 
common verdict, is the Kaiser’s. Author of Armageddon, 
sacker of Louvain, creator of that hell which all who know 
war declare it to be, the Emperor is to the popular imagina- 
tion what Napoleon was a hundred years ago—a bogey whose 
name is used to frighten children, a figure no longer human 
but monstrous. 

The reader, therefore, who takes up a volume of memoirs 
dealing with our Imperial enemy immediately steels his heart 
and prepares to grind his teeth. Here, he may think, shall 
we see the character of the evil one exposed. In the case of 
the present volume, however, we warn him at omce against 
disappointment. From the placid annals of the late English 
governess to the Emperor’s household we learn little 
beyond the fact that this destroyer of peaceful 
homes himself possesses a domestic life as pure, 
happy, and blameless as that of his late grandmother, 
Queen Victoria. The anticlimax is depressing but salutary. 
We were expecting blood and iron and are given Kaffee-klatsch. 
We want denunciations of inhumanity, and are told how fond 
the Emperor is of singing hymns. The shining armor is 
enveloped in a dressing gown, and the mailed fist held 
captive by the chubby fingers of a Royal Backfisch. ‘“ Papa, 
indeed, to the eyes of his domestic circle, is a figure not so 
much of fear as of fun. We see him playing hide-and-seek 
with his children, ragging professors and admirals, making 
villainous puns, and laughing at his own stories with the 
delight of a child. To his daughter, Princess Victoria 
Louise, he was always the most adored of playfellows. One 
day she was heard giving a realistic imitation of the opening 
of a champagne bottle, making the pop and gurgle with her 
mouth and cheek :— 

“Whoever taught you these unladylike accomplish- 


ments?’’ I ask, in the reproving tones appropriate to an 
instructor of youth. 


**S-s-h! It was Papa,” she answers gleefully, repeat- 
ing the offending sound, with an even more perfect imitation 
than before ; ‘‘ he can do it splendidly.” 
“ Papa,” we are also told, loves fresh air and exercise, never 
drinks anything stronger than raspberry vinegar, and is an 
enthusiastic reader of “ Punch.” It is a disarming portrait. 

But, in spite of these innocent traits, the relentless 
energy of the military ideal makes itself felt even in times 
of peace and abodes of leisure. The Kaiser, like many 
remarkable people, is tiring to live with. “In those first 
early days at Homburg,” says Miss Topham, “ it was at once 
evident what a difference the presence of the Emperor made 
in the atmosphere of the Court.” The vitality, and also the 
strain of daily life, are immediatey increased. ‘‘ Everyone is 
to be ready to de anything and go anywhere at a moment’s 
notice the entourage must always be mobilized for 
active service.’ Such an existence, however favorable to 
ethciency, admits little opportunity for development; and 
the atmosphere of the German Court is, like most others, at 
best half-educated. The Kaiser strikes one, indeed, always 
as the super-schoolboy :— 

He has never acquired the broad, tolerant outlook of 
a man who tries to view things from another’s standpoint. 
He has, in fact, only one point of view—his own—and a 
certain superficiality characterizes his thought. He has 
a marvellous memory for facts, deduces hasty inferences, 
is too prompt in decision, relies perhaps too entirely on 
his own judgment and his own personal desires and expe- 
riences; he does not give himself time and opportunity to 
think things out, to weigh consequences, and he has, un- 
fortunately, few really great minds around him. Con- 
scientious, hard-working men in plenty; but the man of 
imagination, of original conception, of new ideas—and there 
are many such in Germany—does not seem to be admitted 
to his councils. 

The Kaiser has little knowledge or taste in any of the 
arts, and his patronage of music has been singularly unfor- 
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tunate. He is, of course, a strong anti-suffragist, summing 
up the intricate problem with the well-known formula: 
“ Women should stay at home and look after the children.” 
Although for English life ne expresses a very real admiration, 
his contempt for English politics is robust and outspoken :— 
‘*Not one of your Ministers,’’ he said to me on one 
oceasion, ‘‘ can tell how many ships of the line you have in 
your navy. I can tell him—he can’t tell me. And your 

Minister of War can’t even ride. I offered him a mount and 

every opportunity to see the manceuvres. ‘Thanks very 

much for your Majesty’s gracious offer. Sorry, can’t accept 
it. I’m no horseman, unfortunately.’ A Minister of War! 

—and can’t ride! Unthinkable.’’ He gave his short, sharp 

laugh. 

Apart from the figure of the Emperor and the lively ways 
of the young Princess, the memoirs of German Court life are 
not particularly exhilarating. It is difficult indeed to see 
how they could be. Court life in any country seems hardly 
real; it is all white gloves and walking backwards, kissing 
hands, and changing clothes. “ Your duty ’—as a Court lady 
phrased it—‘is to stand in a draught and wait.” Nor does 
the existence of the Royal family strike one as either very 
enviable or worthy. After education is over—in the case of 
the Princess necessarily interrupted and superficial, of the 
Princes carried out after the strictest military principles— 
there is only the narrow round of aristocratic interests, stereo- 
typed charities, and barbarian amusements; whilst few 
ideas and nothing of the breath of progress or the wider love 
of humanity enter to disturb the Imperial serenity. 

The worst and most exciting adventure befalling the 
Royal Family which Miss Topham has to recount was the 
following by an over-enthusiastic crowd of the Empress and 
Princess when taking a little walk unattended in an out-of- 
the-way town : 

The cheering and hurrahing soon ceased, but the shout- 
ing and yelling went on; we were the centre of a frowsy, 
dirty mob, who smelt abominably, and treated our small 


group as though we were a show of some kind out for their 
amusement. 

. . . “Never, no never, in'the whole course of my 
life,’’ declared the Empress afterwards, shuddering and 
obviously unsirung, “ was I in such a fearful crowd. I began 
to think we should never emerge alive. It was too 


> 


horrible ! 


Such were the horrors to make an Imperial flesh creep 


before the year 1914. 





A MODERN PITAVAL. 


‘“Prozesse.” (‘‘ Képfe,” Part IIL.) 
(Berlin: Erich Reiss. M. 6.) 


By MAXIMILIAN HARDEN. 


Or the men who are helping to mould German public opinion 
through the medium of the press, none is better known 
among us than the vigorous and unsparing editor of the 
“ Zukunft,’ Maximilian Harden, and one might perhaps 
add, none is better worth knowing. He is, no doubt, the most 
influential force in contemporary German journalism. His 
two earlier volumes of essays and studies, published under 
the title of “ Képfe,’’ or “ Portraits,” in 1910 and 1911, 
were widely read in this country; one, if we remember 
rightly, was translated entire into English, the other in great 
part. In Germany, the first of these volumes has run 
through well over thirty editions, an almost unheard of 
circulation in the case of republished journalistic work. 
From these volumes we know Herr Harden as a portraitist 
of quite extraordinary vividness, a _ feuilletonist whose 
incisive, nervous style and pungent wit have set at defiance 
all the old rules-of-thumb which modern German journalism 
had docilely taken over from the mid-nineteenth century 
tradition; we know him as a politician of an absolutely 
fearless type, who, without adopting the shibboleths of any 
party, has fought valiantly for the Bismarckian ideal 
against every successor of Bismarck at the helm of state. 
That he should possess the blue ribbon of German political 
journalism, the honour of having “sat’’ for six months, 
goes without saying. In “Képfe’’ we caught a glimpse 
of him, too, as a writer on literature and art of the same 
outspoken type, a critic with a keen repugnance for all 
kinds of insincerity, for the hollow, the inflated, and the 
incongruous, although sometimes wanting a little in 
sympathy for the by no means ignoble enthusiasms of suaver 
and gentler natures than his own. But there is one réle 
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in which the portraits of “ Képfe’’ did not give him an 
opportunity to display his powers, a réle in which he has 
long been feared as well as respected in Germany, namely, 
as an intrepid enemy of the hypocrisies, the crimes, and the 
vices of modern German society. This is virtually the 
theme of “Prozesse’”’ (“Trials”), the third volume of 
Herr Harden’s series of essays, which has been, in some- 
what procrustean fashion, pressed into the same mould 
as its predecessors, in order, no doubt, to draw advantage 
from the great popularity they had already won. 

“ Prozesse’’ appears on the surface as an imitation of 
a many-volumed collection of sensational criminal trials, 
which delighted German readers of the middle of last 
century—when “ Les Mystéres de Paris ’’ was the favourite 
reading of all Europe—namely, ‘‘ Der neue Pitaval,’’ in 
itself an imitation of the work of an eighteenth-century 
Paris lawyer of that name. Herr Harden has taken upon 
himself to describe again for us, as a still more modern 
Pitaval, a number of causes célébres which have set Germany 
by the ears in recent years. Apart from the opening one, 
“Richter Pontius,” the only non-German trial he deals 
with is that of Thérése Humbert. Perhaps the English 
reader will have the feeling that it was unnecessary for a 
writer of Harden’s powers to resuscitate these often nauseous 
police reports, especially as the majority of them involve 
abnormalities of character and temperament, over which it 
is in this country our desire to draw a veil. We may be 
inclined to ask, might they not at least have been left to 
repose in the pages of the “ Zukunft’’? Why, for example, 
drag again into the light of day the revolting details of that 
famous Eulenburg trial which shook so seriously the founda- 
tions of German society, an affair in which Harden had 
himself been the moving instigator? It may conceivably 
even be insinuated that his own proprietary interest in this 
trial has given it an undue fascination for him; that his 
success here has led him to devote himself to other similar 
exposures of criminality; has, in short, been immediately 
responsible for the present volume. 

But “ Prozesse ”’ is by no means to be so easily dismissed ; 
there runs through the book a very deep and serious purpose ; 
it is not merely a record of piquant criminal cases, but an 
arraignment of society; and it is written with the single- 
minded zeal of a passionate reformer who will lay bare the 
rottenness that threatens the stability of his nation. More- 
over, it is written with marvellous literary skill; indeed, 
we are inclined to place it in this respect above any of 
Harden’s other books. He reveals himself here as much 
more than a clever portraitist or brilliant feuilletonist; he 
is an artist in words, an extraordinarily keen observer, a 
bitter and unsparing satirist. In his search for the motives 
of the crimes he passes in review, he shows powers of 
discrimination and deduction which would do credit to the 
professional criminalist ; in his probings of the dark places 
of human life, and in the fascinating presentation of the 
results of these probings, he displays the literary art of a 
Dostoevsky. Take, for instance, his description of the 
Dippold case, in which a rich Berlin banker entrusted his 
two children to the sole care of a depraved and vicious 
tutor, which ultimately resulted in one of the children being 
done to death ; there is nothing to equal this as a trenchant 
impeachment of the new Berlin plutocracy. Or, again, the 
brilliant and often scurrilously witty account of the famous 
case of the Polish Countess Kwilecka, who attempted to 
secure a fortune by foisting an heir on her family. These 
records cease, under Herr Harden’s pen, to be mere isolated 
cases of human perversity or crime, and become a passionate 
“J’accuse’’ directed against an entire stratum of society ; 
they are inspired by a burning sense of wrongs to be avenged, 
of vices to be exposed, of abuses to be scarified. 

“ Prozesse’’ is not a book that would commend itself to 
our Library censorship; but we are inclined to see in this 
plain-speaking, that has as its object the scientific diagnosis 
of diseased states of mentality, a proof of the intense 
seriousness with which the modern German mind is grappling 
with social problems. The German way of looking at 
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things differs from ours in so far as we are inclined to | 


leave these matters to criminal or medical experts, and to 
consider them as taboo to the lay population. But the 


German refuses to be kept in ignorance; he demands plain- 
speaking, and Herr Harden is not the kind of writer to deny 
it te him. 
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BOOKS IN BRIEF. 





}y RAFAEL REYEs. 
LEOPOLD GRAHAME. (Laurie. 12s. 6d. net.) 
GENERAL Reyes is an ex-President of the Republic of 

Columbia, and his book has been written in order to ex- 

pound and further the ‘“ Pan-American idea.” It gives an 

account of the history, physical features, and industrial 
conditions of the American republics, as well as of the 
characteristics of their peoples. General Reyes considers it 
of the highest importance that the suspicions prevailing in 

South America as to the policy and intentions of the United 

States should disappear. One reason for these suspicions he 

finds in the popular misconception in the United States of 

the real significance and objects of the Monroe doctrine. He 
claims that the doctrine ought to be interpreted as an 
intention to link together the sisterhood of the American 

Republics, and to guard the weaker States against aggres- 

sion from across the Atlantic, rather than as defining a right 

on the part of the United States to exercise a species of 
suzerainty over the Latin Republics. He believes that the 
opening of the Panama Canal will promote intercourse between 

North and South America, and thus forward the ideal of 

an American Continent in which even the smallest State 

would be fully independent, while secure against attack from 
any European Power greedy either for territory or con- 
cessions. 


Translated by 


* * 
“fhe Inner Life of the Royal Academy.” By G. D. Lzsuig, 
R.A. (Murray. 10s. 6d. net.) 


No one could be better qualified than Mr. Leslie to 
gossip about the Royal Academy, for not only did he become 
an Associate in 1868, but when he was a boy of nine, his 
father used to take him to carry his brushes on varnishing 
days, so that his memories of the Academy cover a period of 
sixty years. In the present volume he writes pleasantly 
and lightly of many aspects of the Academy, telling 
anecdotes of Turner and Daniel Maclise, Millais, and 
Leighton, Landseer, Frederic Walker, and other artists of 
the past; describing the process by which pictures and 
sculptures are chosen from the thousands sent in for 
exhibition ; expounding his views on the method of teaching 
in use at the Academy, and making suggestions for meeting 
the competition of the Slade School and other institutions ; 
giving reminiscences of Academy dinners; and complaining 
of the Academy’s natural enemies, among whom he includes 
the press. Altogether, his book is an agreeable miscellany 
of information and anecdote about Academic politics, 
persons, and things, and it is an interesting supplement to 
the formal history published some years ago by Sir Frederick 
Eaton and Mr. Hodgson. 

* * + 
By VIOLETTE M. 


MontTacu. (Nash. 15s. net.) 


Miss Montacu expresses a fear in her preface that it 
may be said she has taken “ strange liberties ’’ with Madame 
Campan’s “ Memoirs,” from which the first part of her 
book has been gleaned. She has certainly dealt with them 
in an uncritical fashion, and readers will be disappointed 
if they expect to find the story of Madame Campan’s life 
told in the light of the knowledge reached by recent 
investigations into the history of the French Revolution. 
The second part of the book treats of Madame Campan as 
the governess of the Bonapartes, and is of greater value 
than that which deals with her life up to the execution of 
Marie Antoinette. She proved so successful as a teacher 
that Napoleon appointed her to be directress of the Establish- 
ment of the Legion of Honor at Ecouen, a post which she 
lost at the Restoration. Miss Montagu’s book cannot be 
regarded as a fresh contribution to the history of the 
Revolution and the Empire, but it brings together the facts 
of Madame Campan’s life, and thus enables those ignorant 
of the period to learn something about that remarkable 
woman. 

» * * 


‘‘My Spanish Year.” By Mrs. BernnHARD WaIsHAwW. 
& Boon. 10s. 6d. net.) 
Some people expect, as Mrs. Wishaw says in her preface, 
to find Spain merely an enlarged edition of Bizet’s 
“Oarmen,” though we imagine that the number of books 
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published about the country have now made readers tolerably 
familiar with the main features of Spanish life. Mrs. 
Whishaw’s book is a successful attempt to describe how 
the Spaniards live, and to give details which are not usually 
visible to the mere tourist. She tells of the doings at fairs 
in provincial towns, of the amenities of the “ Balneario,” of 
travel, etiquette, and many other aspects of everyday life 
in Spain. 

* * * 
“Spain Under the Roman Empire.” 

(Blackwell. 5s. net.) 


By E. 8S. Boucuigr. 


Mr. Bovucuier has taken a fascinating theme for his 
new book. He has collected a great mass of information, in 
different aspects, of the history of a very interesting country. 
His readers will understand the reasons for the great im- 
portance of Spain in the political development of Europe, 
and also the causes that explain the persistence of certain 
elements in the Spanish character. The weakness of Mr. 
Bouchier’s book is its want of style and literary skill. He 
has amassed a great deal of very interesting material, but 
he is rather apt to pile it up without much attempt at 
arrangement or form. The history he is narrating is so full 
of romance and excitement that it is particularly to be 
regretted that his power of presenting it is not equal to his 
industry and patience. 


The GHeek in the Citp. 


Tue chief commercial topic of the week has been the Board 
of Trade returns for August which were published on 
Tuesday. It is the first month of the war, but it must be 
remembered that war was not declared between England and 
Germany until the night of the 4th, or between England and 
Austria until some days later. Hence, there are still 
included exports to and imports from both Germany and 
Austria, items which will necessarily disappear until the 
end of the war, even though some trade exchanges are certain 
to take place through neutral countries like Holland and 
Denmark. The falling off in imports amount to 24 nex cent., 
while the exports have dropped much more heavily—i.e., 
from 44 to 24 millions, and the re-exports have also fallen 
by nearly one-half. Whether the figures next month will be 
better or worse is impossible to predict. On the one hand, 
there will be no days of peace, no rush to clear goods before 
the declaration of war; on the other hand, it is hoped 
that the slow progress already made in re-establishing our 
exchanges with neutral countries will continue, and that our 
exports, in consequence, will show some revival. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has now extended the advantages 
of State credit to the accepting houses; and when the war 
is liquidated, this will mean a further addition to the 
National Debt. The next claimants will be the brokers and 
jobbers of the London Stock Exchange, who say they cannot 
resume business without support from the banks and the 
Government. The attempt to sustain prices by artificial 
means has already proved a failure; but it is possible that 
a few victories in France will give confidence and bring 
buyers on to the scene. If so, the golden moment should be 
seized. Discount business is likely to remain on a very small 
scale until the war is over. Hence, money is quite plentiful. 
The Bank Return is satisfactory, all things considered, and 
the gold currency reserve has been wisely strengthened. 





PRICES ON THE Stock Excnance. 
In the last fortnight a rather different feeling has come 
over members of the Stock Exchange. Instead of sitting 
down and regarding themselves as facing inevitable ruin 








directly the moratorium ceased, they have begun to feel the 
pressure of the necessity of getting to work again. Various 
suggestions have been put forward to this end, but their 
success in all cases depends on the firmness of prices when 
dealings are re-started. The house closed because the depre- 
ciation threatened to bring general and complete ruin upon 
the Stock Exchange—ruin which would have involved the 
banks, and so, in turn, have inflicted unbearable losses on 
the whole community. Some contend that markets should 
only reopen, to start with, in Colonial stocks and others in 
which there is no open account, and, of course, in Consols, in 
order that a measure of the Government’s credit may be 
available. Against this it is urged that partial reopening 
would make the market so much the more vulnerable to 
selling should credit sustain a further blow. It is necessary 
that money or credit should be available in sufficient 
quantities for the support of the values of stocks. To enable 
this to be done, assets must be liquefied. In the ordinary 
way they are liquid, because mutual trust gives them value ; 
but when confidence is destroyed, people hesitate to part 
with the medium of exchange, whether gold or anything else, 
for paper, because they do not know whether that paper will 
be convertible again without difficulty. When faith in one 
form of paper is lost. the usual plan is to replace it by some 
other form in which faith has not been lost. Bills of 
exchange, for instance, previously not negotiable, may now 
be turned into Bank of England promises to pay. If all the 
stocks and shares in existence could be taken to any bank 
and money borrowed on them, they would be saleable; but 
the community cannot decide how much it ought to be pre- 
pared to lend on them, because past prices are no criterion 
of future values. If Government credit is substituted for 
that of individuals or firms, values are created; but they 
are not real ones, and if Government credit is over-strained, 
they cannot remain on a par with real values, and the result 
is a loss of credit by the Government. It is easy enough to 
issue Government paper, and to lend it out. Money then 
becomes cheap as credit revives; but any further blow to 
credit destroys that of the Government, and puts the loss 
back upon the shoulders of those who happen to hold that 
paper at the moment. The less we pledge the credit of the 
community for that of individuals, the better for the com- 
munity. The Stock Exchange has already been rendered 
convalescent by the Act which prevents the forced sale of 
securities by way of foreclosure. With the old account held 
up in this way, confidence may revive sufficiently to allow 
dealings to be started again; but the stumbling block at 
present is the fear of foreign sales. 
Tue Braziuian DEFAULT. 

Both Brazil and Argentina have had to suspend the con- 
vertibility of their paper currencies, and the non-payment of 
the Brazilian Treasury bills a few weeks ago prepared the 
way for default in her bond coupons. Messrs. Rothschilds 
announce that a funding scheme is being prepared. That is 
to say, the coupons will be paid in paper promises to pay 
interest at some future time. Their value in gold will depend 
on the view which is taken with regard to Brazil’s future. 
Values in Brazil are already at an inflated level by reason 
of the high tariff, and values will have to come down until 
she can sell her goods abroad to meet her obligations. There 
are two ways of doing this—either taxes go up still more, 
thus reducing the net return to individuals from their pro- 
ductive labors, or the currency depreciates, and automatically 
reduces the level of values as regards foreign transactions. 
Argentina is a big grower of wheat and other food supplies, 
and the credits which the sale of these will build up here 
may enable her to meet her obligations, provided she reduces 
her imports from us in return. LUCcELLUM. 
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